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Cholera Cradles. 

Tue history of the 
cholera shows that it 
has had its origin in 
those great Hindoo and 
Mussulman festivals 
which bring together 
great bodies of enthu- 
siasts and devotees, from 
all parts of the Moslem 
and Hindoo world, at 
stated intervals, in 
places having no facili- 
ties for accommodating 
the concurrent crowds 
with shelter or supply- 
ing them with food. As 
many as 700,000 pil- 
grims sometimes meet 
in Mecca, living in the 
most abject manner and 
on the scantiest food, 
and esteeming death, in 
the sacred city and with- 
in sight of the Kabbah, 
as insuring immortality 
and all the delights pro- 
mised to the faithful. 
Without medicines, ig- 
norant of all sanitary 
laws except those which 
the founders of their re- 
ligion incorporated in 
their religious creed— 
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fanatical optimists in 
the widest sense, it is 
not surprising that dis- 
ease should be gener- 
ated and propagated 
among them to thé 
widest possible limit. 

It is a significant fact 
that the greatest curses 
of mankind have origi- 
nated in religious fanati- 
cism. When we speak 
of curses, we mean war, 
pestilence, and enforced 
ignorance. 

Our great cholera epi- 
demic of 1832 had its 
origin in India, in a 
great concurrence of 
pilgrims at some spot 
sacred to Juggenath on 
the Ganges. 

The second, of 1848, 
originated in a great 
Mahometan religious 
gathering in Tantah, in 
Egypt. 

According to the re- 
port of the French Com- 
mission appointed to in- 
vestigate the cause of 
the present visitation of 
the cholera, it appears 
that it originated with 
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the pilgrims returning from the celebration of | 


this rate, the heaviest debt ever owed by any 


the festival of Kourban-Beiram, tbe feast of| nation on earth will be paid off within ten 


sacrifices at Mecca. The number of indi- 
viduals of all ages and beth sexes assembled 
from the various Mahometan countries to go 
through the consecrated ceremonies was es- 
timated at 700,000, and the number of sheep 
and camels slaughtered, the offal of which 
was abandoned upon the ground, exceeded a 
million, 

** The pilgrims came to this festival,” says 
a writer in a recent number of the Medical 
Times and Gazette, ‘‘badly clothed, badly fed, 
many exhausted, and all fanztically ecstatic— 
to them death had no terrors, and this com- 
mon earth no future. ‘’o die was to enter 
Paradise the earlier, the transition from life to 
death a mere dream, the prevention of death a 
curse rather than a blessing, and pain even an 
ecstacy. In years past this vast multitude has 
never assembled without being subjected to 
the ravages of some disease. How could such 
a catastrophe be avoided? They come to- 
gether unprepared for all the exigencies and 
necessities of life. They have no encampment, 
no sufficiency of food or water, no latrine, no 
drain, no one ready or willing to bury their 
dead. Into such a host as this cast a speck of 
disease-producing matter that will reproduce 
disease, and the passively unwholsome living 
mass becomes actively poisonous. Unfortun- 
ately, too, it is a movable pest, for of the 
hundreds of thousands attacked, few after all 
reach the goal they long for. Despite fanati- 
cal hope, the majority remain tied to the earth, 
and these, when the great celebration is over, 
Tragging vast miles homeward as immortal- 
«zed Haji, before whom common mortals mnst 
uncover, carry with them the germs of dis- 
ease, and disseminate it wherever they go.” 

We are suffering from the disease thus en- 
gendered, and it seems not improbable that, 
even if the present inoculation dies out, we 
may have a new infection next year, or later. 
We infer this from the fact that we have offi- 
cial information that the latest Mecca pilgrim- 
age has developed the pestilence anew. The 
following communication has been received 
from the United States Consul at Port Mahon, 
dated June 30, 1866. It is directed to the 
Secretary of State, and says: 

“IT have the honor to inform the Department that in- 
formation has been received here that the mortali’ 
among the pilgrims at Mecca, from cholera, is muc 
greater this season than the last. The information 
says that the disease is more fatal and of a much more 

t type than last year. It is reported that the 
infection has again appeared in France. I have no in- 
formation that the disease has as yet reappeared in 
Spain. The quarantine authorities, upon the 
supposition that the disease is contagious, have insti- 
tuted a rigid quarantine, going so far as to require all 
vessels from the ports of the United States and British 
ports, bound for any of the Spanish ports in the Medi- 
terranean, to quarantine here. ‘here is now at quar- 
antine here, under the British flag, an American built 
ship, the Lord Clarendon, owned in and direct from 
New York, bound for Malaga. Vessels are arriving 


daily. The lish outoumber all other nations, the 
everage being t five to one of any other nation.” 
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‘Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 


Financial Soundness of the Country. 
Wuen in December, 1864, Mr. Fessenden, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, made his 








from $200,000,000, which will be appropriated 
to the liquidation of the natiogal debt. At 


years. 

The exports from the United States for the 
year ending July 1st, were $487,500,000. The 
imports for the same period, $301,000,000. 
Balance in favor of the United States, $186,- 
500,000. 

The exports of gold from the United States 
to foreign countries, for the year, has been 
$57,729,000. 

The receipts of gold, on consignment (as 
distinguished from gold arriving through pri- 
vate hands) from California, for the year, $29,- 
142,000. 

No more healthfal or satisfactory exhibits of 
the finances of a nation can be desired. 

No nation on earth has been taxed so heavily, 
or has paid so cheerfully. The national life 
and integrity are above all price. The people 
determined, on the field of battle and through 
the price of blood, that the nation should live; 
they have equally determined, in the fields of 
peace and through the price of their self-im- 
posed burdens, that the decision reached 
through blood and battle shall be sustained. 
But, it is asked by those who would, at any 
hazard, prophesy ill of the great Republic: 
‘How will the European complication affect 
you? In the disruption of a continent, can 
you hope to escape the common disaster ?” 

To this we have only to respond, in the 
language of the London Times. After review- 
ing the financial collapse of Europe, and 
noticing the fall of Bavarian stocks from 96 to 
80, and Frankfort from 95 to 79, etc., it con- 
cludes by saying: 

“ American 
pang aT ae SEE eas 


Comment on this is unnecessary. Nor can it 
be disguised from themselves, by the most bigot- 
ed of Englishmen, that it was the opportune 
supply of $40,000,000 in gold from the United 
States that saved the Bank of England and the 
whole banking interest of Great Britain from 
complete disaster during the late financial 
crisis, 

eE_O—————_—_—_—_—_— 


Amone the numerous applications of photo- 
graphy, none is more interesting or more useful 
than those which are dedicated to the purposes of 
astronomy. When Arago detailed to the French 
Academy of Sciences the process of Daguerre, he 
predicted that it would one day be the handmaid 
of astronomy. His prediction has been completely 
fulfilled, and astronomers have largely availed 
themselves of the resources which it has placed 
in their hands. Butnone have been so successful 
in this direction as Mr. L. M. Rutherford. He 
has obtained photographs of the moon so perfect 
that they bear being enlarged to a diameter of 
three feet; and they are found so exact, when 
submitted to micrometrical examination, that 
they furnish correct data for the measurement of 
the vibration of the moon. They serve also as a 
foundation for a lunar map, six feet in diameter. 
Photography has enabled us to determine the 
relative heights and depressions of the mountains 
and ravines with which the surface of the moon is 
corrugated. Nor have the labors of the photo- 
grapher been confined to our satellite ; excellent 
pictures of several of the planets also have been 
obtained. 


Tae Empress of France has done mach to 
mitigate or abate the senseless fear of the 
cholera, which, as much as any other cause, super- 
induces the disease. It is well-known that noth- 


people. It has even been said that a e num- 
ber of those who actually die are killed by fear 
rather than by positively being in circumstances 
which induce the disease. How wise, then, is it, 
to use all possible means to mitigate the terror 
The visits of the 


and this year at Amiens, are to be admired, not 
so much for the kindness of heart which prompted 
them, as for being a means by which the panic- 
fears of the people may be allayed. If the 
Empress was not afraid to go among the patients, 
to stay by them, to touch them, to speak words 
it might be possible that 


| 


cidence that, whereas before the visit of the 
Empress the number of cholera patients in 
~six in s day, on the 
it fell to sixty-seven. 
not called upon by their position to take so 
as the Empress has done on 
this occasion; but we think that she has set 
women generally an example of intrepidity, of 
, and of calm good sense, which cannot be 
beneficial results. 


We not long ago quoted an extract from Lady 
Emily Eden's book on India, which sounded like 
& passage from the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” We quote another paragrap!,: 

“The first show of the Runjeet’s private 
stud. { fuppoce ity horeee were led a The 
first had on cauteeth aagpingn, nackioess 
on its neck and between its ears, and in front of 
saddle two enormous nearly two inches 

carved all over, and set in gold frames, like 


| 


i 


icoking-glasses. The cru all emeralds, 
aud thasewess soed-copes cf quld pat on on likea 
martingale. Heera said the whole was valued at 


thirty-seven lacs (three hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds); but ali these valuations are fanciful, as 
nobody knows the worth of enormous 





these stones 
they are never bought or sold. The next horse was 
simply attired in diamonds and turquoies, anotber in 


of coral and 


pearls, and there was one with trapp’ 
oths have 


pearl that was very pretty. Their 
stones woven into them. It reduces European magni- 
ficence to a very low pitch, . . .. - Behind us 
there wasa large amphitheatre of elephants, belonging 
to our own camp, or to the Sikhs, and thousands of 
Runjeet’s followers, all dressed in yellow or red satin, 
with quantities of their led horses trapped in gold and 
silver tissues, and all of them sparkling with jewels. 
I really never saw so dazzling a sizht.”’ 

In the midst of all this magnificence comes one 
of the sharp contrasts so marked in Oriental life. 
Runjeet is ill, Dr. D. goes to him, and this is his 
room: ‘A little glass closet, in a corner of his 
palace, with a common cot to lie on; no other 
furniture whatever, and hardly room for any.” 





For the benefit of our city readers, and such as 
live in towns where street cars impose a fare of 
six cents, under the plea that it is authorized by 
the Internal Revenue Law, for the benefit of such, 
we have to say that, on the Ist of August, an 
amendment of that law went into effect, in terms 
as follows : 

“And whenever the addition to any fare shall amount 
only to the fraction of one cent, any B my or company 
liable to the tax of two and one-half per centum may 
add to such fare one cent in lieu of such fraction; and 
such person or company shall keep for sale, at con- 
venient points, tickets in packages of twenty, and mul- 
tiples of twenty, to the price of which only an amount 
equai to the revenue tax shall be added.” 

In other words, the street car companies must 
sell twenty tickets for 1024 cents or 103 cents, or 
a fraction over five cents each—and at “con- 
venient points.” 





Tue statistics of the decline of the Hawaian or 
Sandwich Island race are positively frightful, and 
we believe almost unparalleled in modern history. 
In 1823, three years after the arrival of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, the population of the islands 
was estimated at from 130,000 to 150,000 souls, 
while twenty-five years later, in 1848, there were 
not more than 80,000 inhabitants. The census of 
1858 gave the total population at but 73,187, of 
whom 2,118 were foreigners, while the enumeration 
of 1860 showed a further decline to 69,800, namely, 
67,084 natives and 2,716, foreigners. Thus there 
was a decrease of 3,337 individuals, or nearly five 
per cent., in the course of seven years. What in- 
creases the meaning of these figures is, that the 
women are dying out much faster than the men, 
the excess of males over females amounting at 

census of 1860 to not less than 6,198, It seems 
too probable, therefore, that the unmixed 
waian race will follow the Dodo, and be ex- 
tinguished within the term of our own generation. 
The missionaries appear yet to entertain a hope 
of regeneration by means of police and hard work. 
But what on earth can ever induce a people to 
work in a country where “‘a taro pit, having the 
area of an ordinary dressing-room, will keep a 
man in food the whole year.” Even a sub-editor 
would go on strike under these conditions. Travel- 
ers seem inclined to look upon the degradation of 
the women as one of the great causes of the de- 
cline of the race, but it appears very doubtful 
whether this is not rather a consequence than a 
cause. 





Amone the possible, if not probable results of 
the European war, will be the extinction of the 
* sick man” Turkey, who has only been kept alive 
through the jealousies of other powers. England 
and France fought for her against Russia, and 
England paid for her—that is to say, gave her 
money to support Oriental extravagances, while 
France got the glory of the war. England knew 
very well with wom she had to deal, and bound 
the Sultan with paper fetters. This was Palmer- 
stonian policy. But it turns out that Turkey is 
insolvent, the coupons of the consolidated debt 
have not been paid, and itis said that bonds which 
the government had pledged itself not to issue 
till 1867, have already been secretly sold. The 
government appears to have lost its credit com- 
pletely, no one will lend it anything, and it must, 
if its expenditure goes on, speedily come to a 
dead lock. It is, perhaps, as well that the inevit- 
able break-up of this empire should be preceded 
by a bankruptcy. Englishmen never like a de- 
faulting State, and it is as well that the final ar- 
rangements should not be impeded by an ignorant 
English sympathy with a tribe which is now sim- 
ply a nuisance in Europe. At the same time the 
break-up will probably not be too rapid for safety, 
for once free of the debt, the Sultans will go on as 
they did before they began raising loans—spend 
when they have money, and when it is done steal 
more. 

InsTEaD of a tunnel between England and 
France, it is now proposed to establish an ocean 
ferry, worked by steam vessels of immense size, 
constructed to carry across the channel not merely 
passengers and their Inggage, but the railway 
trains in which they are brought from London or 
Paris. These boats will start from docks to be 
specially constructed at Dover and Calais, and 
will, like the Great Eastern steamship, convey 
their living freight with practical immunity from 
the discomforts of a sea passage. The details 
have, it is stated, already been worked out in the 
design of the vessels, and they will insure to the 
passengers protection from weather and from all 
delays and inconveniences of transhipment. The 
scheme is one which could be completed and 
brought into operation in less than two years, 
with an expenditure of less than a million and a 
half sterling. “ few will deny,” says a writer in 
the Times, “that this appears the more practical 
proposal, and the most likely to benefit the pres- 
ent generation, The tunnel could not be com- 
pleted in less than twenty years, or at less cost 
than £20,000,000, to say nothing of the possibility 
that after years of labor and enormous expense it 
might turn out to be impracticable and a failure.” 





Tux condition of things in Vienna, after the 
great battle of Sadowa, is thus depicted in a pri- 





vate letter, dated from that capital, July 6th: 
“ This city was for four-and-twenty hours in e state of 


stupor; people could with difficulty realize that the 
Prussians were within three days of the place, and that 
the road to the capital was entirely open to their trium- 
phantarmy. Yesterday I saw the Emperor pass, 
and shrinking into the corner of his carriage, as if he 
was overwhelmed with grief; he was go to the 
tals. That is his first occupation of each day since 
the commeccement of this terrible war. At four in the 
evening, when the last telegram arrived, it seemed as 
if the entire city had received the same electric shock, 
Then, with reflection, a reaction set in, and nothing 
else was discussed than the means to be adopted to con- 
tinue the war against Prassia. ‘ Let us abandon Venetia 
to the Italians,’ was the cry; ‘and let us reeall our 
southern army to the help of that of the north!’ A 
little more, and I believe the population would have 
cried, * Long live Italy with Venice!’ Men are at work 
night and day to fortify Vienna on the side of Floris- 
dorf, where the roads meet by which the Prussians will 
come, A few glacis placed between an army drunk with 
its triumph and a demoralized population make but a 
poor defense. Everything concurs in the depression o 
men’s minds. This morning the removal was com- 
menced ip all haste from the station of the Northern 
Railway of ail the stock, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The war will now probably be 
stayed fora time. The Prussians are going to occupy 
Prague, which has been disarmed and left without a 
garrison; also Brunn, an open town; and Olmutz, where 
the popniation is preparing to defend itself vigorously. 
Already the King’s army is manceuvring in that sense, 
A new army is in course of formation in Austria, and it 
is really a wonderful thing to see the enthusiasm of al! 
these people who come and offer themselves, some as 
volunteers, and others to furnish money or gifts in 
kind. To whom will this new army be confided? To 
the conqueror of Custozza, it is said, conjointly with 
the Emperor, who is perhaps the best tactician in the 
empire. A great work of revision is in progress at the 
Ministry of War. There is a proposal to eliminate a 
certain number of officers. Yesterday, at two in the 
afternoon, the venerable King of Saxony arrived at the 
Northern station, where the Emperor and all the im- 
perial family awaited him. The two sovereigns were 
deeply moved when they embraced. Late events appear 
to have greatly aged King John.” 





**Gorne to the bad,” or going to Baden-Baden, 
which many people seem to think is about the 
same thing, is not as easy this year as heretofore ; 
for the Grand Duchy of Baden has sided with 
Austria in the European war, and is, consequently, 
in what old women call “‘a state ofmind.” A cor- 
respondent, enamored of Europe, undertook 
lately to go Baden, knowing it to be “a dreadfully 
immoral place,” but he found the road neither 
straight nor broad. He says, with well-feigned 
tears: 

“ Now you approach the station, and are absolutely 
obliged to carry your own bag. Not a carriage is to be 
seen. The platform is in the possession of solemn-look- 
ing porters and a flerce-looking policeman; the fir trees 
sing a melancholy dirge as the wind murmurs through 
them. The streets are lonely, and when you arrive at 
your hotel any amount of rooms are at your disposal; 
nay, the landlord himself ushers you to them, a person 
whose august presence in happier times one never saw 
except on very grand occasions. The shops are still 
there, but there is no incentive to buy, for your spirits 
seem weighed down by the surrounding desolation ; and 
the rooms—alas! poor Benazet, your hour has come; 
no one in the “trente et quaranie"’ rooms, and three 
miserables in the roulette-room playing for thalers; the 
retiring hall gives you a shudder, and instinctively you 
rush to the adjoing café to support human nature: but, 
alas! here, too, you see an awiul, horrible difference— 
one waiter, or, at the most, two, positively asleep in a 
corner for want of occupation. The shops in the streets 
are full of last year’s fashions, and the Lichtenthal 
avenue is deserted, whilst the many handsome villas 
which line it remain unoccupied, and all this because 
of the war. We fear we shan’t even have any races 
this year to chronicle—the nicest meeting of the Conti- 
nent, the pretty course, the absence of begging, the 
well-dressed crowd, the order and discipline which 
make it so delightful, will all give way before the stern 
hand of war, which is at present slowly but surely 
ruining the middle and lower classes. 

“The war has certainly produced many and divers 
effects, the direst and worst calamity of which is the 
ruination it has brought upou an otherwise prosperous 
people; all gayeties, ail festivities are atan end; the beau 

flies and takes refuge in the Swiss mountains, 
and for a time Germany wears a mourning shroud.” 








TOWN COSSIP. 

Ovr heated term has been followed by the 
most magnificent weather, and the usual clammy sultri- 
ness of August has given place to breezes borrowed 
from October, and balmy breath exhaled by May. Old 
Sol hides his lurid face behind convenient vails of cloud, 
and gentle showers drop down upon us as if in commis- 
eration of our past sufferings. Rarely is our midsum- 
mer such a season of delight, and rarely does nature 
dispense such loving smiles and brighten the world 
with such generous cheer. 

One would think, from reading the daily accounts of 
life at the summer resorts, that the city was utterly bar- 
ren of any source of pleasure, and that all the beauty, 
fashion, wealth and intelligence of the metropolis have 
gone on a holiday excursion, leaving behind them only 
the sons of toil and the votaries of gain; and yet in this 
Babel the absentees are scarcely missed, the streets are 
no less crowded, and no outward sign betokens any 
diminution of our population. 

A cent is an insignificant trifle, and a fraction of a cent 
is so infinitesimal as almost to defy computation of value, 
especially since we have become accustomed to count 
dollars by millions and hundreds and thousands of mil- 
lions, and yet this trifling fraction of a cent has been the 
occasion of po small degree of public indignation, and 
led to very serious difficylties. Our city railroads have 
been in the habit of charging seven-eighths ot a cent 
above legal fare, and the people have submitted to the 
injustice, as they submit to many abuses, if not cheer- 
fully, “still without murmuring. Now, a recent law 
obliges the companies to sell tickets at convenient 
places at the exact legal rate, but they evade the enact- 
ment by offering their tickets at only one or two 
practically inaccessible points, extorting from every 
passenger who has failed to provide himself with the 

quisite pasteboard, the fractional excess,and those who 
indignantly refuse to pay it are subjected to gross ip- 
dignities and arbitrary arrest. The matter to each in- 
dividual is trifling, but the aggregate gain to all the 
roads from the overcharge amounts to one hundred 
thousand dollars per month—a sum they are very un- 
willing to lose; while the patient community, feeling 
that the outrage has continued long enough, are equally 
anwilling to submit to further extortion, and, with law 
and right on their side, manifest a very natural disposi- 
tion to be recalcitrant. Whether the monopoly or the 
multitude will gain the day is still a matter of doubt. 

The even tenor of our way has been slightly disturbed 
by the arrival in our city of a real Queen, one who has 
worn a crown and swayed a sceptre, and received the 
cheerful homage of willing subjects. Of course in a 

where all claim to be sovereigns and none are ready 

y master, royalty is somewhat at a discount, but 
the good lady has been greeted very cordially. The 
municipal authorities have embraced the opportunity to 
make a public display of their courtesy, and Mr, Chilton. 
from the State Department at Washington, has been 
sent here to dance attendance upon her Majesty, and 
assure her of the very distinguished consideration .Q 
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which she is held at the Capital. Probably the Queen 
is more honored by the attention of the gentlemanly 
representative from the Government than the represent- 
ative is by the mission uw which he has been sent; 
but it is, nevertheless, a ming recognition of Queen 
Emma's personal worth, and of the claim of her country 
upon our regard, that she should be cordially welcomed 
to our shores. She is the widow of the late Kameham: ha 
IV., of the Sandwich Islands, and went to England 
about a year since, partly to visit the country, and partly 
to excite an interest in the missionary efforts in her own 
dominions, She is represented as an amiable, interest- 
ing personage, aside from her public character, and it 
is not out of place for us to afford her both gratification 
and encouragement. 

There are some things we would not relish, removed 
from their associations. It is a convenience to have our 
bread brought fresh to our doors every morning, and 
to be regularly supplied with our daily modicum of ice; 
but we would not care to have eloquence doled out to 
us by the dime’s worth, poetry measured off at so much 
a line, and music done up in parcels like a package of 
groceries. The peripatetic organ-grinders, howevcr, 
seem to be of a different opinion, and measure the 
sweetness and length of their strains by the amount of 
currency they receive. One, a little more enterp: 
than his fellows, has mounted his organ on a cart, an 
with an antiquated equine en, goes about the 
streets retailing sweet sounds, and looking with con- 
tempt upon the humbler pretensions of his less ambi- 
tious imitators, Verily a locomotive organ is a new 
flevice, and a con evidence that the world 
moves. 

Speaking of enterprise suggests the fact that one of 
the daily papers, in the exercise of a wise liberality and 
po yt tact, regales its "7 Cy eg with N 
column ial dispatches by Al tic telegrap’ 
As all the other papers have precisely the same intelli- 

ence, the uninitiated have been puzzling themselves 
understand in what the specialty consists. 

however, is one of the mysteries of journalism, which 
has more in it than is dreamed of in ordinary philoso- 
phy. By-the-way, the great cable is proving somewhat 
of a coquette—very chary of its messages. We still have 
to depend upon the steamers for important and reliable 
news. Perhaps when it becomes more accustomed to 
its new bed, and somewhat relieved from —— 

compliments to mayors and other dignitaries, it wi 
behave itself as a good-natured, trustworthy cable 
ought, and prove by good deeds that it deserved public 
and general 

The cholera lingers amongst us, but creates no ponte, 
though the number of deaths trom it last week was 
larger than at any time during the season. As we have 
passed by the time when all such afflictions are the 
most fatal, and as there is a decided abatement of the 
malady, we may reasonably hope that for the present 
it will not prove a severe scourge, and that the wise 
sanitary measures adopted will effectually check its 


ravages. 

Of the theatres little can be said. The summer is not 
their prospe.vus season, and, as in many other things, 
the merit of the performance is gauged very much by 
the size of the audience. No novelties have been in- 
troduced during the week, and the same me 
has been retained for a considerable . para- 
tions for the iall season are, however, quite active, and 
we are promised some fine entertainments. 


- 








PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR 
FEMALES. 


Tur tendency of the modern mind to the 
appreciation of robust health, and of the active exer- 
cises which are so favorable to it, is shown in nothing 
more clearly than in the fact that now-a-days the 
heroine of a novel, in order to be interesting, need not 
be of the languishing, fainting, hysterical order, but 
must be able to ride, and row, and walk, and play 
croquet, and perhaps cricket, with the most active of 
her fellows. It is true that all this activity does not 
prevent her from being a highly sentimental and other- 
wise properly “feminine” person. Nor, indeed, is 
there anything “masculine” or “strong-minded,” 
according to modern notions, in a woman’s being 
gubject to a process of physical as well as mental 
education. 

Now chat every one has gone into the country or to 
the seaside, or to journey in foreign lands, it is perhaps 
@ little appropriate to consider what physical recrea- 
tions there are which are open to and practiced by 
‘women, especially those who are still almost in their 
girlhood. In this enumeration we wish to bear in 
mind that active exercise appears to us one desidera- 
tum, and amusement to be gained another. Such 
simple out-of-door employments as gardening, or look- 
ing after favorite poultry, come more under the 
description of light work than of actual recreation. 

Of course, almost the first thing that suggests itself 
as an amusement which women pursue is croquet, a 
game which appears to exercise unbounded fascination 
over all who once indulge in it. We have, indeed, 
heard it lightly spoken of by mere spectators, who 
*cou'd see nothing in it;’’ but a consideration of the 
hours spent in its pursuit has brought us to the con- 
clusion that there must be an occult satisfaction arising 
from its practice. As a recreation it seems to us to 
have but one good point—namely, that it keeps the 
players in the open air; but it affords very little active 
exercise, and leads to much stooping and lounging 
about, which cannot, we imagine, be always advan- 
tageous. Of its capabilities of drawing together a 
certain amount of “society,” and affording oppor- 
tunities for fiirtations, it is not now the occasion 
to 

People (and their name is Legion) who are now at the 
seaside, are enamored of bathing. Bathing, as it is 
practiced at our coast resorts, is, no doubt, a delightfu 
recreation; but if to it swiraming could be added, tee 
delight would be increased, and the possible use and 
advantage much extended. Though swimming is an 
art so easy of acquisition, and so useful in practice, it 
is surprising how few possess it. Women who can 
swim may be able to do good service, where those who 
cannot must only wring their hands in despair of being 
able to help. It is not long since we read that the 
British Humane Society had awarded one of its medals 
toa young lady, who had saved the life of another, which 
was endangered while they were . It would 
well if swimming were taught to girls as a regular 
of their phy education. It may be said that 
means of teaching are not always of access 
people are not always on the seaside. t there a’ 
rivers, and lakes, and ponds, which may be used for 

rposes of bathing and swimming; and in most large 

am baths which might be em- 
Piloyed, 


In some of the London baths a certain day is 
appropriated exclusively to women. In this country, 


gky 


3 


if 


it were made clear that women would use the bath in 
Sufficient numbers to make the thing y, we re 
in that there would be no difficulty in insuring a 


certain 
similar ap 
Rowing is an exercise which is gaining ground and 
favor among women as a physical recreation, and it is 
one to be commended. A good style of rowing is as 
attainable by skill on the partot women as on that of m 
and, if the amusement be indulged in at all, this ought to 
be aimed at. Whether ladies will ever condescend to 
compete in matches is a question of the dim 


future. highest excellence is only attained 
through competition; bat for all that, we are not 
a to about the matter at present. 

hen more general, it will time 


rowing 
Mough to consider it. 
The questi of Pp 
of srchery, which is so 


tition sugg the recreation 
much in vogue among large 





> 


sections of society. Archery has some of the advan- 
tages of croquet in 


Practice it yives s 


together, and in its 
active exercise, and 


too! deal of 


requires 
that it requires expensive appliances and 4 | 
considerable space of ground, which is not always at 
coramand, 

For youn of from twelve or thirteen to seven- 


teen or eighteen we have heard a modified species of 
cricket recommended. We have heard of a large girls’ 
school where cricket matches are regularly played, and 
entered into by girls with much spirit. It is to be 
hoped tbat they are more amenable to discipline than 
the young men sometimes are. If cricket be objected | 
to as involving too much strain on the bodily powers of 
girls, we would still recommend that they should 
indulze in active sports, taking, if possible, some of 
those in which boys delight, and modifying them to | 
suit themselves. We do not for our part tha’ 
this activity will be followed by any deterioration of 
morals or manners on the part of the girls. 

There remain to be noticed two of the physical 
recreations which are practiced by women—riding and | 
walking. These may ve dismissed in a few words. | 
The tormer is not possible to all; and for those to whom | 
it is atiainable it needs no recommendation. The latter , 
is to many women their only source of exercise, and is | 
practiced by many as a species of rather melanchol 
duty. We have but to say that a walk undertaken wi 
no definite object —— to us one of the most dreary | 
things in existence; but, with even the least purpose, 
the attaining of a certain point, the observation of a 
particular point of view, the gath of a flower in its 
native haunts, it becomes a means of healthtul exercise 
which cannot with impunity be ueglected. 








THE BOUNTY BILL. 
Tue following is the bill to equalize the | 
bounties of sidiers and sailors who served in the late 
war agains the rebellion, ag it finally passed both 
Houses of _ongress: 


Sec. 1.—Be it enacted, dc., That to each and every 
soldier who enlisted into the army of the United States 
after the 19th day of April, 1861, for a period of not less 
thaa three years, gnd having served his term of enlist- 
ment, has been honorably ed, and who has 
received, or is entitled to receive, from the United States, 
under existing laws, a Lore | of $100, and no more; 
and any such soldier enlis for not less three 
years who has been honorably discharged on account of 
wounds received in the line of duty, and the widow, 
minor children, or ts in the order named of any 
such soldier who in the service of the United 


April, 1861, during the rebellion, for a 
than two years, and who is not 
section, and has been hon 


ting or disbursing officer, 
except upon receipt of the claimant’s discharge papers, 


accompanied by statement under oath, as by this 
section provided. 
Src. 3.—And be it enacted, That in the payment 


of the additional bounty herein provided for, it shall be 
the duty of the under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre 
of War, to cause to be examined the acts of each and 
every soldier who makes application therefor, and if 
found entitled thereto, pay said bounty. 
i That in the recep- 
, Settlement and payment of claims 
additional bounty due the widows or heirs ot 
the accounting-officers of the Trea- 
sury shall be governed by restrictions prescribed for 
the Paymaster-General by the Secretary of War; and 
the payments shall be made in like manner under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domesti «~The Secretary of the Treasury has 
appoin - Ross Browne Commissioner to collect 
mining statistics in the States and Territories west ot 


the Rocky Mountains. He will to the Pacific 
coast by steamer on the 11th ac isan 


an excellent one. 
— A morning r is 
failed to onay Se distin 
uniform to be worn by Gen. t. There wasa 


fact that 

reason for this failure. The fact is, that Congress has 
nothing to do with this matter. The one-hundredth 
article of war says, very briefly but quite plainiy, that 
“the President of the United States shall have power to 
prescribe the uniform of the army. 

authority, we presume that President Johnson will pre- 
scribe for Gen. Grant whatever style of uniform the lat- 
ter may choose to adopt. 


— There are five newspa now _— by 
negroes south of Mason’s and Dixon’s e—namely 
Colored Tennessecan, at Nashville; Tribune, at New 
Orleans ; Nationalist, at Mobile; Loyal Georgian, at 
Augusta; and Communicator, at Baltimore. 

— Rev. BR. H. Gardiner, a Methodist Missionary to 

the Freedmen of Kentucky, was mobbed and ducked 
by men in Georgetown, Kentucky, lately, for preaching 
to the negroes. 
The statement of the public debt, dated the 1st 
of August, shows that the total debt is $2,770,416,608, 
while the amount in the Treasury is $137,317,332; the 
amount of the debt over and above the cash in the 
Treasury $2,633,009,276. A decrease of $29,562,- 
844 in the debt is shown by the statement since 
the last made on the Ist of June. 


slightly worried over the 


great skill and exactness. Its drawbacks re | Come completely Yankeeized with New Englanders. 
somewhat 


The Mayor of the city is a New Englander, and every 
Office-hoider, landowner, and storekeeper hails from 
the same section. 


— The whole amount received by the Mayor of 
Portland for the relief of the sufferers by the fire, up to 
and including Saturday last, is $272,670 39. 

— Carpenters at Portland, Me., receive $3 50 a day. 
There is plenty of work for them there at that price, 
and will be for some time to come. 


— Mr. Waldack, of Cincinnati, in spite of difficulties 
uoknown in the ordinary practice of photography, has 
succeeded in taking a number of beautiful stereoscopic 
views of the Mammoth Cave, as vivid and clear as if 
they were sun-paintings. The negatives already printed 
embrace two views of Gothic Chapel, the avenue behind 
the Giant’s Coffin, the bridge over the Bottomless Pit, 
the Deserted Chamber, and several others. Light is 
obtained entirely fiom magnesium. | 


—— P. T. Barnum and others are pre g to start a | 
large zoological garden in New York, in connection with 
Barnum’s Museum, a part of which show will be free to | 
the public, and the entire exhibition kept down to | 


| Museum prices. A charter for the association has been 


obtained from the Connecticut Legislature, with a | 
capital of two million dollars, and thirty acres of land | 
have been purchased in the vicinity of Bridgeport, on 
which are being erected suitable buildings and glass 
edifices for breeding and acclimating of rare animals, 
birds, etc., and for training some of them for public | 


| performances. 


— W. RB. Cooper, the young naval officer who as- 


| Sumed the name of Paymaster Allen, at Washington, 


the otvuer day, and by ar ingenious and elaborate | 
forgery of papers, succeeded in obtaining fifty thousand 
do at the Treasury Department, was married to the 
daughter of Mr. Defrees, Superintendent of Printing, 
and was starting on hie marriage tour, intending to visit 
Europe, when he wasjarrested. 


— An artesian well, in process of sinking at the | 
Union Stock Yards, in Chicago, Ill, has reacheed a. 
depth of 446 feet. The last ninety feet have been bored | 
through the solid rock. There were at one time indica- 
tions of oil, but these have disappeared. 


—— We regret (says the Charleston Courier) to an- 
nounce the decease of Mrs. Jchn C. Calhoun, the widow 
of South Carolina’s t statesman, at Pendleton, 8. C., 
on the night of the 25th of July. 


Fore A curious case in kleptomania is re- 
ported in A lady bought half a pound of fine 
prepared wool at a shop at ten francs the pound, but 
pomees © leg of mutton belonging to the shopkeeper 
to her bag with it. The action was seen by the master, | 
who politely took away the lady’s bag, and said: ‘I 
my assistant made a mistake—he has given you 
too much wool. We will weigh it; mdeed the 
weighs seven pounds, which, at ten francs the pound, 
be seventy francs. Will you take the whole of the 
wool?” ‘Too glad to fall in with the humor of the shop- 
keeper, the lady agreed, paid and departed with her leg 
of mutton, and the shopkeeper sent the money to the 
poor of the quarter. 
— In the neighborhood of Cockermouth, England, 
a@ person had a washing of smal! articles, which were 
put out to in the orchard. While they were being 
collected in evening, three handkerchiefs and five 
ladies’ collars were , and as they could not be 
found, they were accoun for as stolen. Next morn- 
ing something white was discovered in one of —o 


had m a pt to build its nest 
with the missing articles. They were of course removed ; 
but the following day “ blackie ”’ had purloined a couple 
of small caps, and appropriated them to the same pur- 
pose. 


—— The Moniteur announces that a chapel is to be 
erected to the memory of the thousands of persons 
buried in the Catacombs of Paris. These galleries are 
seldom visited now, except by the workmen who are 
engaged in keeping them in a siate of repair. 


—— The operation of cutting the Koh-i-noor diamond 
occupied thirty-eight days of twelve hours per day with- 
out in ion. Some parts of the stone were so hard | 
that in six hours’ time, with the wheel revolving two 
thousand four hundred times per minute, scarcely any 
progress was made. 
— One of the most curious objects recently dis- 
covered in the excavations in France is what we may | 
venture to call a Roman gridiron. It is engraved and | 
described in a recent work by M. Maximilian de Ring, | 
who has made extensive researches in the early ceme- | 
teries and burial-places in Alsace. This implement is 
extremely well made of iron, coated with bronze, with 
araised open guard on one side for the meat, anda 
groove to catch the melted fat. Along with this imple- 
ment, in the same grave, were found a long iron knife 
and a bronze spoon or ladle, with a long iron handle. 
— The Prussians, who during the pending of the 
negotiations were pressing into Buvaria, have allowed 
the people of that country to be included in the terms 
of the armistice. e 8, in the meantime, are 








inhabitants. 
are to occupy Mentz during the negotiations. 


— The Bhine is reopened to commerce, 


— The Italian ej is to be reorganized, and the 
admiral commanding at Lissa is being court-martialed. 

— The Swiss troops, which had been organized as 
an army of observation, had been disbanded. 

— The Austrians, evidently fearful of the further 
encroachments of Italy, despite the armistice, were 
— into the Tyrol, nearly forty thousand 
ving y been sent there, 

— The cholera is rapidly increasing in England. 


— The French minister of public works has award- 
ed a gold medal to Albaret & Co., of Liancourt, for a 
steam coach to run on ordinary roads. This coach 
lately descended a hill from Laon to the railway termi- 
nus at the rate of five miles an hour, and afterwerd 
ascended the same hil) in eight minutes, with a weight 
of five tuns. The trial was repeated with so much suc- 
cess that it is now ascertained thé engine can draw a 
weight of thirty-nine tuns on an ordinary road at the 
rate of from three to four miles an hour. 


— A learned German, M. Haussener, has just pub- 
e to) - 


: been 
1864 have caused the death of 2,762, men, of whom 
2,148,000 were and 614,000 from ee oe 
ters of the globe, which gives an average of 43, per 
ae 
epidem war. 
hostilities of that are these: The Eastern war of 
1856, in which 





— The Raleigh (N. C.) Sentinel assures American 
Israclites that the section of the new State Constitution 
relating to qualification, has been framed so that tbey 
shall not be excluded trom office under it. The Sentinel 
adds that ainve 1861 Jews have held office under it. 


—— Formerly to be a la mode, a well-dressed lady, 

to the milliner’s ideas, should have her 

front hair very high, and her back hair in a depressed 

condition. Now, to be excruciating, the front must be 

| very flat, and the ae soaring aloft. The system 

| of arran, the in the ane of several little rolls 
of bread is fashionable. 


— The Fair of the New England and Vermont 
State cultural Societies will be held on the unds 
of the Windham County Park Association at tle- 
boro, Vt., September 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1866. The 

ds are pleasantly located, on the bank of the 
| Counecticut river, and are ample for the »s of the 
exhibition. Premiums amounting to over six thousand 
dollars will be offered in the various de ments. 
Arranger ents have been made with nearly the New 
England railroads for the rtation of stock and 
articles free, and conveyance of passengers attending 
for fare one way. Inquiries may be addressed to Henry 
Clark, Poultney, Vt.; David Goodale, Brattleboro, Vt. ; 
or Daniel Needham, Boston, Mass. 
— Beaufort, 8. C.. which was forme ly an aristo- 
j eratic winter resort of the Southerners, has be 





| Caucasus (1829-60) 
revolt in India (1857-59) cost 196,000 lives; the Russo- 
Turkish war (1820-29), 193,000; the Polish insurrection 


(1831), 190,000; the whole of the French campaigns in 
Africa (1830-59), 146,000; the —— insurrection, 
142,000; the Ii war, 129,870; whom 96,874 died 


on the field or from their wounds; and 33,000 from 
various diseases. The total number of lives lost in 
Europe during the wars from 1792 to 1815, amounted to 
5,580,000, which gives for tho twenty-three years an 
average of 240,434 deaths per year, 

| 





THE WORCESTER (RECATTA. 


Tue Annual College Regatta at Worcester, 
Maes., came off successfully on the 27th ult., and 
| attracted unusual attention, not only awong the col 
| legians, but also among rowing men throughout New 
| England, 

As Yale and Harvard were the contestants, there 
was, of cuurse, & genera] exodus from the ancient halls 
of these two institutions, Other colleges were well 
represented, and, indeed, aii classes of people were out 
in force. Ladies—some flying the bine ribbon of Yale, 
others decked with the red colors vi Harvard—were iu 


manui paper money and forcing it upon the | 
y the armistice agreement, the Bavarians | 


| fall attendance, and added much to the gayety of the 
| Scene, The day’s performances consisted of a base- 
ball match between Harvard and William’s College, in 
the morning, and the citizens’ regatta, followed by the 
college regatta, in the afternoon. A base-ball match 
had been played in the afternoon previous, between 
the Freshmen of Yale and the same class in Harvard. 
Harvard lost both the ball-matches, In the Freshmen 


| Match the score stood: Yale, 26; Harvard, 33. In the 


match with William’s the record is given: William’s, 39; 
Harvard, 36. After the ball-playing was over, and 
dinner had received due attention, the crowd became 
anxious to proceed to the lake, which is distant about a 
mile from the city. The accommodation for conveying 
people thither were ample. Special trains were run 
out to the lake-signal, and the majority took that 
route. The walk from the stopping-place to the lake is 
short but picturesque. 

Lake Quinsigamund lies two-and-a-half miles from 
Worcester, and is four to Sve miles long and about half 
a@ mile in width. The shores are well wooded with 
various species of trees, and gently undulating fields 
lend a charm to its peculiar beauty. It wase fitting 
place for the exhibition of man’s skill and faithful 
training, which thousands came to witness, while the 
friends of each party gayly flaunted the colors of their 
favorites, and blue and red designated the kindly 
interest manifested in the result of the contest. 

The first race on the programme was a single scull- 
race between the roted champion, Joshua Ward, and a 
young man from Portland, comparatively unknown, 
but who distingvished himself on this occasion by 
winning an easy victory, accomplishing the two miles 
in fifteen minutes and fifteen seconds. 

The second race was a four-oared race, for a distance 
of three miles, for which four boats entered. 

This race was won by the boat Frank Queen, in 
nineteen minutes and forty-one seconds, But the great 
event of the day was the two college races, the Scientific 
and the University. 

Up to this time the interest of the sporting fraternity 
was manifested by small bets of ten, twenty-five and 
fifty dollars, and the enthusiasm of the multitude hed 
found vent in faint and scattered cheers as the contests 
became close. When the Scientifics came on, however, 
the sympathetic enthusiasm excited by the epproaching 
trial permeated the whole multitude on both sides of 
the lake and on the crowded bridge which crosses it, 
The previous matches had been sectional, and their 
results comparatively insignificant. But when Yale and 
Harvard appeared shouts rent the air, fair hands waved 
welcome and encouragement in white handkerchiefs to 
the gallant youths whose claims to consideration were 
soon to be measured. Harvard was longing to wipe 
away the stain of defeat and to vindicate the skill of her 
rowing representatives; Yale, on the other hand, had 
relaxed in discipline from its high standard of last 
year; her crew has had no regular trainer. This year 
her professor of gymnastics has essayed occasionally 
with them, to be sure, but seldom, and with nothing 
like that vigor which, in all physical achievements of 
this nature, demands to be observed. Her boatmen 
gave evidence of good muscular development, but the 
whiteness of their arms and faces was not a favorable 
contrast to the bronzed color and defined sinews, as 
well as the brawny-built and vital appearance of Har- 
vard. She, the vanquished in the past two years’ 
regattas, had been looking for the laurels which had left 
her, and she has ‘ound them. The officers of the college 
regatta were, on the part of Harvard, Mr. R. Agassiz, 
son of the distinguished geological professor at Cam- 
bridge; on the part of Yale, Mr. W. Bacon, of New York; 
referee, W. H. Carpenter, of Providence. The judge at 
the upper stake was Mr. J. N. Ellison, of Providence, / 

The prestige of Yale assured her many friends, who 
were confident that new laurels would be added to her 

renown. But the result proved their expectations vain; 
as Harvard soon obtained the lead and kept it to the end 
winning the race in eighteen minutes an4 Afty-three 
seconds, the knights of the blue ribbon joining in the 
applause, and still hoping for success in the University 


| race, on which the championship depended. 


Best and last, and still more observed, came the trial 
of skill between the University crews, Yale this time 
had the inside track, and, after considerable difficulty 
in getting the boats properly in the line, the umpire 
give the signal, and Yale got the start. Both boats 
skimmed briskly over the water beneath the masterly, 
sweep of the oarsmen. Harvard slowly gained with her 
quick, strong strokes upon Yale, with her long and 
deliberate but effective impulses. As before, how- 
ever, the Harvard style was in the ascendant, Though 
a torrent of rain commenced to fall, and the umbrellaea 
assembly on the shore moved restlessly to and fro, the oc- 
casion was too exciting to admit of a retreat at this junc 
ture, and they held on with unflinching purpose. 
At the buoy or turning point, Ha:vard was about tour 
lengths ahead. Back they came, Harvard widening the 
distance between her and her rival. Her crew arrived 
at the judge’s boat, notwithstanding the pelting rain, 
after an absence of eighteen minutes forty-three and 
a quarter seconds, Yale came in in nineteen minutes ten 
seconds, The time made last year in the Re 
gatta was: Yale, eighteen forty-two and a halt (1834234); 
Harvard, nineteen nine (19:09). There was a dispuge at 
the time the last regatta took place, the refe-ees differ- 
ing in their reports. It was agreed that the result of 
this year should decide the mooted question, and it is 
considered thai the Yale victory in the former match 
was three-fourths of @ second better than this year’s, 
= _ is satisfied, and holds the guerdon of 

Notwithstanding the heavy rain which fell during the 
entire race, the interest and enthusiasm of the specta- 
tors continued without abatement. It wasa sorry time 
for millinery and crinoline, but the fair ones who 
honored the occasion with their presence were as brave 
as fair, and persistently remained in thetr places, though 
drenched like mermaids. Our illustration gives a view 
of the University race, the great feature of the regatta. 
At the conclusion of the races the members of both 
colleges collected at the Bay State House, and had quite 
a festive time, keeping it up till a late hour, and aptly 
illustrating the words of the poet: 


“No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet.” 








A Porvrar Farzacy.—That out-door exer- 
cise before breakfast is healthful. It is never so; and, 
from the very nature of things, is hurtful, especially to 
persons of poor health; although the very 
may practice it with impunity. In winter the body is 
easily chilled through and through, unless the stomach 
has been fortified with a good warm breakfast; and ip 

, Miasmatic and malarioug gases and 
-emanations speedily act upon the empty and weak 
ctonsath im © way to Viliate the circulation, and ind 
fever and ague, diarrhea and dysentery. Entire fami- 
lies, who have arranged to eat breakfast before leaving 
the house, and to take supper before sundown, have 
had a complete exemption from fever and ague, while 
the whole commuuity around them was suffering from 
it Jor having neglected these precautions, 
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THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


On this page we give a fine view of the 
harbor of St. John’s, a town of very considerable im- 
portance to the fishing interests. The harbor is 
specious, and sheltered on all sides by high hills pro- 
tecting it from the fierce storms of the Atlantic, so 
that there is always a safe and commodious anchorage. 
The place is quite strongly fortified; in fact, its position 
is a defense, and it needed but little expenditure to 
render it secure from any ordinary assault. 

The town lies along the north side of the port, con- 
sisting mainly of one street. There are a few hand- 
some and well-built edifices, but most ofjthe houses are 
of wood, and, in consequence, the place has frequently 
suffered severely from extensive fires. The population 
of St. John’s is about 25,000. 








THE CHECK REIN. 
Our ignorance often: betrays us into the per- 
petration of injustice and cruelty, against which all our 
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THE DARBOR OF ST. JOAN’S, 


better feelings revolt, and we are sometimes uncon- 
sciously guilty of acts about which, if we reflected, we 
would be heartily ashamed. The horse is a universal 
favurite—we admire him, we are proud of him, we 
value him very highly, and yet abuse him incontinently. 
True, we do not violate the law against cruelty to ani- 
mals, we do not stone and beat our pet, but in a mis- 
taken kindness we subject him to many hardships and 
burdens wholly unnecessary, and confine and trammel 
all his natural movements most unmercifully. The 
harness we use is so constructed as to interfere with 
the easy, natural and graceful gait the animal would 
voluntarily assume, and is frequently the cause of acci- 
dent and danger. We cover his eyes so that he cannot 
see distinctly, we curb and fasten his head so that it is | 


impossible for him to go forward, except as if he were | 


on stilts. 

On this page we give two illustrations of the cruelty 
of this device, showing how the horse is tortured un- 
necessarily and imperiled by this worse than useless 
appendage. If he stumbles in consequence of being 
blindfolded, he must inevitably fall, because, denied the 
use of his head, he has no power to recover his step. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMAIS—THE ABUSES OF THE CHECK REIN. 


NEIWFOUNCLAND.—TFROM A 





LEETCH BY J. BECKER. 


It is time we understood more fully the character and 
wants of the noblest of our animal servants; we have 
no excuse for our ignorance, and we ought not foolishly 
to abuse and torture so useful and docile a friend as the 
generous, patient horse. 








OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In another column will be found the portrait 
of Mr. C. C. Commerford, of the Waterbury Club, of 





Waterbury, Connecticut, being No. 5 of our series of 
| Base Ball portraits. Mr. Commerford is well-known to 
the New York ball-players of the old school as the noted 
short stop of the original Gotham nine, and afterward 
as one of the first nine players of the Eagle Club in its 
palmy days. Of late years, however, he has been a 
resident of Waterbury, Conn., and he had not been a 
citizen of the pretty little Yankee town long before he 
became instrumental in organizing a base ball club, of 
which, of course, he was the master-spirit and the 
leading player, by right of skill as well as experience. 
Under such leadership the club flourished from the 





start, and the Waterbury Club now ranks as high as any 
organization of the kind in the State. 

Of one thing the club has a special right to be proud, 
and that is, ite beautifully located and exceedingly pic- 
turesque ground. Standing on the grounds of the Water- 
bury Club in such position as to take in the whole 
landscape at a glance, a view is presented unequaled 
in its beauty by any ground in the country. On the 
left winds the Naugatuck through its charming valley, 
incloeed by grand old hills, not only adorned with the 
original woods, but embellished with the shrubbery 
and — of the wealthy citizens of the town, whose 

id are located on the hills, that of 
Mr. A. B. Wilson, of prnorhin machine notoriety, being 
prominent in the picture. The scene presented to view 
on the occasion of the grand match between the Union 
and the Waterbury Clubs, on the 27th of July last, was 
one ever to be remembered by all who witnessed it. 
Some three or four hundred ladies added beauty to the 
prospect on the occasion. 

Mr. Commerford’s forte as a ball-player is his play at 
short field, in which position he excels. Quick and 
active in his movements, and graceful withal, and play- 
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ng with judgment at all times, he is at once the strong 
point of the nine, and a good model for his less-expe- 
rienced companions. In batting skill), too, be ranks 
high, his grounders being a feature of his play at the 
bat. Though short stop is his regular part, Charley can 
be very effective in other positions, he being also very 
efficient in generaling his nine, a position few can occupy 
as creditably. Skillful as he is as a player, his mora] 
traits of character merit the highest commendation, for 
Charley is quite the beau-ideal of a gentlemanly ball. 
player, his good humor making him the choice spirit of 
his club, this very desirable characteristic of a gentle- 
manly player being far too rare in the community. 

With such energetic leaders as Charley Commerford 
to manage the affairs of a club, and to give tone and 
character to its members, our national game would soon 
be seen flourishing throughout every town and village 
in the Union to an extent not even dreamt of yet. Itis to 
such as he, however, that the fraternity must look for 
the permanent establishment of the game on a thor- 
oughly reputable footing ; and to his exertions, ably 
seconded as they have been, is the Waterbury Club 
indebted for its popularity and high reputation as a fine 
playing club, and one of the most hospitable party of 
ball-players in the National Association. 





CUMMERFORD, WATERBURY B, B, CLUB, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Cc. C. 


In our next, we shall give the portrait of Mr. James 
Maxwell, of the Susquehanna Base Ball Club, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 


$$ —— 


A FOCCY MORNING ON THE BANKS 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Tue perils of the sea are the greatest near 
the shores, and when a good stip has nearly completed 
her voyage, she is often in the most imminent danger. 
The Banks of Newfoundland are always the dread of 
mariners; they are near a rocky coast, they abound in 
dense, impenetrable fogs, and their unsuspected cur- 
rents drive the vessel far out of its proper course. The 
hardy fishermen alone fee! at ease, and pursue their work 
amid fogs and currents unconcerned. They also furnish 
pilots to the various steamers whose captains are un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of going over this 
dangerous part of their route. 

We give on this page a view of a very common scene, 





a fleet of fishermen, the steamer awaiting her pilot, and 
the fog driving along in dense foreboding masses, 
forming, altogether, a wild and grand spectacle, yet one 
that must be seen to be duly appreciated. The boom of 
the signal gun, and the tolling of the bell as the vessel 
proceeds slowly and tiously, heighten the gloom; 
and a feeling of relief is always experienced when the 
Banks are safely passed. 











HERRINC’S SAFES. 


As rr is impossible, or at least impracticable, 
to construct buildings absolutely fire-proof, it is a mat- 
ter of the first importance to devise some means of 
preserving books, papers and other valuables, in the 
event of a disastrous conflagration. The intense heat 
of an immense fire, like that at Portland, sweeps away 
stone and iron walls as if they were mere wooden 
frames, and it matters not how well-built a city may be, 
it is at all times liable to destruction from the devour- 
ing element. The merchant who would protect his 
valuables must not trust to his building; it may crumble 
and fall—but a good sate will secure what stone walls 
and iron defenses fail to guard. 

On this page we give a picture of one of Herring’s 
safes, which was taken from the ruins at Portland. Its 
appearance shows plainly the effects of the ordeal to 
which it was subjected, but its contents were uninjured, 
ani though at one time it was at nearly a white heat, 
yet so perfectly was it made, that it resisted the power 
of the fiery furnace, and proved what it professed to be 
—a safe. There were several of these safes in that fire, 
and in every instance they stood the test, preserving 
their contents perfectly. No better evidence of their 
excellence could be given; they are a convincing proof 
of the skill and perfection obtained in their manufacture. 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


Tue necessity of making some provision for 
the protection and direction of those who were sud- 
denly elev-ted from slavery to freedom, became obvious 
as soon as the difficulties connected with the new con- 
dition of thiags presented themselves. The freedmen 
needed security from injustice on the part of their 
former masters, many of whom were not disposed to 
recognize the claims of their old servants, and likewise 
security from many of their own race, whose ideas of 
right and wrong were not very clearly defined. Hence 
the origin of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which was de- 
signed for the mutual benefit of both the white and 
colored population, and which, on the whole, has proved 
an institution of great benefit, notwithstanding the in- 
competency and unfaithfnlness of many of its agents- 
It is impossible in any large organization to find men who 
will always be dutiful, prudent, just and honorable, but 
the shortcomings of a few individuals are no argument 
against the propriety and necessity ot the organization. 
The concurrent testimony of al) parties and classes is 
conclusive in favor of the Bureau, and on the whole, its 
operations have been beneficial and its influence 
salutary. 

On the first page we give a view of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau building in Richmond. During the war it was 
the headquarters of the Provost Marshal. The Epis- 
copal church which Jeff. Davis attended is seen in the 
distance, while in front appears the familiar market- 
wagon. The building is plain and unpretending, 
and was erected by Gen. Winder for a military office. 

We also give a sketch of the court while in session, 
representing a scene of constant occurrence. The 
Court consists of three Judges, two clerks and a crier, 
and was established in October of last year. The per- 
son sitting at a table is a colored man, who draws up 
petitions and transacts other business for the Freed 
men, though they may employ lawyers, if they choose. 
The Richmond attorneys generally practice in this 
court, which holds its sessions every other day, and 
tries all cases in equity. -_ 
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ONE OF HERRING’S SAFES, RESCUED FROM THE GREAT FIRE AT PORTLAND, ME. 


MARKET SCENE AT NORFOLK. 


Some of our wants are artificial, arising 
from our culture and habits; some are natural, being 
a part of our constitution, but all clamor loudly for 
supplies, and to meet that is the great task of life. 
There is one especially importunate and unwearied, 
which we cannot deny for a single day, and which im- 
poses tpon us our heaviest burdens. This is our want 
offood. Whatever else we do, orleave undone, we must 
eat, and be our fare coarse or dainty, rich or plain, we 
cannot forego the demands of appetite, and ‘say to its 


or not; there{is the crowd, the jargon, the commingling 
of castes, and ages,'and sexes, in one eager, anxious; 
surging mass, that{make going market such a 
feature in our dai!y,experience. 

Our illustration of a scene.at the Norfolk market has 
some features peculiar to the latitude of the sunny 
South, and which will readily suggest themselves, 
There are no better marketers than the sable race, who 
monopolize the great share of the business in Southern 
towns. They know how to praise their own wares, and 
at the same time to flatter an indifferent visitor into a 
prompt investment of any stray dimes he may happen to 
P , while there is nothing you need they will not 





clamors, Be still. To supply this great d d of 
humanity is the end and aim of a great share of all our 
industries. Agriculture, commerce, trade, are largely 
occupied in furnishing the world with something to 
eat. The market is, therefore, one of the prominent 
features of every town, upon which, more than any- 
thing else, depends social comfort, and even existence 
itself; and the scenes at the market are oftentimes 
exceedingly striking and picturesque. There is the 
accumulation of fish, flesh and fowl—the contribution 
of the heavens above and the waters under the earth; 
there is the array of things beautiful to behold and 
tempting to the taste; there are the original characters, 
who so well know how to set off the good points of 





obtain for you or promise. 

And withal, they are so cheerful and shrewd, as to be 
almost irresistible. A visit to the market gives one an 
insight to human nature he will hardly obtain as 
readily at any other place,‘and whether it be made for 
business or pleasure, will well repay the time it oon- 
sumes. 








Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same 
table.’ One asked the other which side she would take, 
the right or left. She answered promptly, “It will be 
right for me to take the left, end then it will be left for 


their stock, and persuade a purchase whether you will thee to take the right.” 
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A FOGGY MORNING ON THEJBANKS OF NEWFOURDLAND—TE STEAMER TAKING A PILOT ON BOARD. 
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MEMORY. 
BY MERLELE CONDO. 


Sure me that song: I am weary of battle, 
Weary of toiling the treacherous steep, 
Weary of mirage-lights, luring me onward, 

Weary of harvest I never can reap. 

Sing! it is years upon years since I heard it, 
When I was culling life’s garlands and leaves, 
Erethe cold mountain-tops gieamed in the distance. 
Bing! ah, what pictures its memory weaves! 


I will forget, as I listen, the dangers 
And the places since then I have passed, 
Linking a daisy-chain with my man’s fingers— 
Sing the old cradle-song to me at last. 
Trying to think I have only grown larger, 
That I am still the same boy in my heart, 
Back in the past, olden memories withered, 
Down boyhood’s hopes, and old wounds and their 
smart. 


Losing the roar of the world and its rattle, 
Schemes and inventions, losses and gains, 
Watching the light on the meadows and hillsides 
Here I sit, weaving a child’s daisy-chain ! 
Feeling a calm stealing over me gently— 
O God, why ever mingle in clamor and strife !— 
Hear the brook’s murmur, that swells to a river ; 
So I rushed on to the ocean of life. 


How it comes back, the old mood, as I listen! 

There’s a flaw in the diamond, a blight at the 
heart ; 

Then I was purer—the gem has been tarnished, 
And all my long life I shall feel but the smart. 

The meadows are green, I am knee-high in clover; 
Ha, butterfly! flashing your wings in the sun, 

I catch you—I hold you, you frolicsome rover ! 
= this?—a sad tear! The sweet song is 

one, 








The Circle of Light. 


CHAPTER I. 


I gave, for some years, dwelt in a house which 
ee of two streets in a certain 

It is not a fashionable neighborhood, though a 
populous and busy one, and the two streets that 
form the angle referred to are seldom solitary 
during the hours of traffic and toil. 

My rooms are on the first floor, and have win- 
dows looking upon both thoroughfares, and di- 
rectly upon the corner there stands a gas-lamp. 

When this lamp is lit it projects its yellow rays 
in a large circle of light, illumining a segment 
both of causeway and sidewalk, and as I sit at 
‘one or the other of my windows, I can plainly dis- 
cern the style of the equipages, the color of the 
horses, and the general appearance of their driv- 
ers, and, occasionally, even catch a glimpse of the 
features of those who sit within the vehicle ; 
while the forms and faces of the foot-passengers 
are perfectly clear to me. 

Being a listless, dreaming kind of man, and 
very sedentary in my habits, I often spend whole 


fantastic images of the magic lantern. And I am 
prone, now and then, to speculate vaguely, and, 
as it were, involuntarily, upon the possible mdi- 
vidualities of some of these passing figures ; to 
fancy their characters, their pursuits, their hopes 
and fears, their schemes and purposes, their good 
deeds and good thoughts, and their evil deeds 
-and evil thoughts, until I have come to have a 
sort of belief in my clairvoyant powers, and to feel 
a dim kind of confidence in my capability of read- 
ing the riddles of these lives, of which I see 
nothing save a form and face coming suddenly 
out of the darkness and as vanishing 
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the rough, sudden snatches 
blast, which, every now and then, wrenched 
twisted it in her grasp, till she was fain to 
it with both hands, and to set herself more 
against the iron post. 

as abe young? Was she beautiful? I could 
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not tell, though ner figure seemed lithe and 
slender, and her hands—which were bare, and 
glanced whitely at moments in the gas-light— 
were delicate and shapely. One thing appeared 
certain. she was waiting for some one, What 4 
night, thought I, and what 4 spot, for a delicate 
woman to choose for a rendezvous! Surely it 
must be a stern necessity that brings her here at 
such an hour in such a storm! 

And instantly, as was my wont, my brain took 
hold of the mystery, and mounted it, as the 
Arabian Prince did the winged steed, and went 
soaring away into the fantastic regions of im- 
agination to discover tbe solution of the riddle. 

But my fanciful flight, the chimera of which it 
is useless to record here, was suddenly cut short, 
and my Pegasus brought back to earth, by the 
dull rattle of wheels over the sodden causeway, 
and in another moment a carriage drove up to the 
curb, a few feet from the lamp. 

Out of this vehicle leapt another figure—that 
of a man—and hastily seizing the umbrella of the | 
woman, who had quickly advanced to his side, he | 
closed it, and handed her rapidly into the car- 
riage. Then springing in after her, the door was 
shut with a bang, and the vehicle rattled dully 
away. 

During the brief space wherein the male figure 
had rested within the circle of light—scarcely a 
dozen pulse-beats—I had been able to observe 
but this: that he was tall, slender, and wore a 
short military cloak, or rather, cape ; and that he 
had on the little finger of his right hand a ring, 
with a green jewel—to all appearance an emerald 
—set within it. 

Of his face I saw nothing save a dark beard and 
mustache, trimmed in the martial style, for he 
wore a broad-rimmed felt hat, and the rim was 
turned downward in such a mauner as to cast 
a deep shadow over his more characteristic 
features. 

For the next three hours I was once more 
careering on my hippogriff through the realms of 
romance, till, wearied with the phantasmal voyage, 
I retired to rest, the last impression on my mind 
being, that I had witnessed the clandestine flight 
of a pair of lovers, to whom obdurate parents, or 
stern guardians, or inexorable law, forbade the 
blissful bonds. 





CHAPTER II. 

How tone [had been asleep I did not know, 
when a violent ringing at the bell awoke me. I 
sat up, and waited, to ascertain if any of the 
more distant lodgers would hear and heed. 

. —— ki-lang, lang, lang, ki- ’ 
, 


No one stirred. 

Ki-lang, ki-lang, lang-lang-gling—snap ! 

The bell-wire being now evidently broken, I 
started up, and flinging on the indispensable 
garments, went out and opened the door. 

* You sleep soundly here. I thought you must 
be all dead, or drunk!” said a voice, in a tone of 
mixed agitation and anger. 

“What the devil do you want at such a time 

-——” I suddenly stopped, for, at that instant, 
the man—it was a man—stepped quickly back 
from the dark shadow of the doorway into the 
circle of light radiating from the still flaming gas- 
lamp—and I recognized the figure in the military 
cape, with the dark beard, and the green jewel 
on his finger. I also now perceived a carriage 
drawn up by the curb, just outside the circle of 
light. 

‘Come and help me,” said the man, rapidly, 
catching me by the arm ; “a lady fainted away— 
in the carriage. I saw your sign”—(I have 
neglected to state, by the way, that there was a 
tin-plate on my window, the unimport- 
ant fact of my being “ Doctor John C. Jankers ;” 
probably because no one else had ever seemed to 
think it worth noticing before)—“ and lucky I did! 
Come, we'll carry her into your office—only a 
swoon, I hope.” 

By this time we were at the carriage-door, and 
the stranger had, with my assistance, lifted out 
his unconscious occupant, at the same time 
making a sign to the driver, who remained 
silently on his seat, muffled up to the eyes in a 
huge india-rubber overcoat, for it was still raining 
furiously. 

We bore the patient (almost my ‘first patient) 
into my sitting-room, and laid her upon a lounge. 
I then hastily lit the gas, and looked at her. 

Her face, which was deadly pale, I had, of 
course, no recollection of having ever seen; but 
from her shape, her dress, and especially from 
her slender, white hands, I knew her to be the 


on her pulse. 
“Well!” said the man, anxiously, “how long 
before she will recover her senses, doctor ?” 


rousing anyone. Just write 
a prescription, and I'll get it from the druggist in 
the next block but one. 1 noticed a night-light 
in his shop as we passed just now. I shall not be 
gone ten minutes.” 

“ As for that,” said I, “the lady will probably 
come to herself in a quarter of an hour or so, 
though a little am——” 

“ Exactly,” exclaimed the man, quickly, “so 
me the prescription, and let me get it at 


»” 








once. 
I hastily scrawled a prescription, and he as 
| hastily seized it, and vanished. In an instant I 
| heard the carriage drive rapidly off. 
During all this time —it was not over five or six 


| minutes — the stranger had not taken off his | ing 


heavily slouched hat, nor unclosed his cloak, so 





that my glimpses of his features still remained 


vague and unsatisfactory, the dark and luxuriant 
beard and mustache being alone prominent in my 
mental photograph of his countenance. 

While I waited his return I took the ty 
of looking more particularly at my patient, (I hke 
to call her my patient—pray pardon this little 
vanity). To do this more easily, Iraised her head 
and took off her bonnet, or rather hat, that article 
ot her attire being one of those semi-masculine 
things so much in vogue of late years, and flung 
back her mantle from her shoulders. 

She was a charming blonde, with bright, golden, 





almost flaxen hair, cut short, and curling closely 
all round her head, and did not look ovor sixteen | 
or seventeen. Her figure was delicate, but rounded | 
and her dress, though very plain, evidently of fine | 
material, and fashionably cut and fitted. 

I began gently tapping her hands and applying 
cool water to her temples, till the more powerful 
stimulants should arrive. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty minutes passed, and 
still the dark-bearded stranger did not return. 

At length her pulse gave a few spasmodic 
bounds, and fell to beating with gradually aug- 
mented force, a faint coior rose like the blush 
of dawn in her cheeks, she sighed heavily several 
times, opened her eyes, closed them, opened them 
again, and, looking wildiy upon me— 

** Has he gone?” she asked, in a faint voice. 

“Yes, but only for a prescription,” I replied, 
soothingly ; “‘ he will be back in a few moments.” 

‘*Who—who do you mean? Who are you? 
Where am I?” 

She raised herself on her arm, and asked these 
— rapidly, but as one awakening from a 

m. 


**T mean your—your friend—the gentleman who 
brought you here in a carriage—to my office. You 
had fainted ; Iam a physician. You are all right 
now, and he will soon return. Drink this glass 
of cold water, with just a touch of brandy in it, 
and you will soon feel strong again.” 

She sat up, took the glass, sipped a mouthful, 
then, looking at me again : 

“He has gone, you say, for a prescription—in 
the carriage?” 

** Yes, in the carriage ; not long ago; he had tc 
wake the apothecary, you know——” 

‘He will never come back,” said she, slowly, 
and with an apparently calm assurance. 

“Eh? You don’t mean—good God!—you don’t 
mean that he has gone off and left you here, in 
my office, at this time of night, or rather morning, 
for it’s after four o’clock ; and—and—is he—your— 
husband ?” 

She shivered at the word; but answered, 
quietly : 

** He is my brother,” 

Iwas more mystified than ever. Why, in the 
name of heaven, should a young woman’s brother 
elope with her from a lamp-post at nine in the 
evening, in a heavy storm, then bring her back in 
@ swoon, and desert her in a medical man’s office 
at four o’clock in the morning ? 

Under these extraordinary circumstances, I 
decided to wake Mrs. Jones, and place this forlorn 
damsel and her mystery under that excellent lady’s 
protection and scrutiny. And the young person 
eagerly seconding my suggestion to that effect, we 
immediately sought my landlady’s chamber, and 
after a short dialogue through the key-hole, Mrs. 
Jones opened the door partially, and admitted my 
patient. Upon which Ireturned to my apartment 
and once more retired to bed, but not to sleep. 
My hippogriff was more rampant than ever, and 
during the three hours that elapsed before the 
“ get-up bell” rang, I rode a race against Fancy, 
that beat Sirrah Puck’s celebrated time all hollow. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Ar breakfast, Mrs. Jones (a widow, by-the-way, 
with one child, a daughter, of about the same age, 
I should think, as that of my patient), was un- 
usually depressed and silent. 

The forlorn damsel had departed. Mrs. J. had 
been forced to let her go, alone and on foot, at her 
own insistant request (she told me this in confi- 
dence, after breakfast; for at the table, when I 
was about to refer to the mysterious affair, she 
made an imperative sign to be silent), as soon as 
it was fairly day. 

“ And what did she say? How did she explain 
the—the mystery ?” I asked, ° 

“‘ She said nothing, explained nothing,” 

Mrs. Jones, sorrowfully, “ except that you would 
hear from her. She did nothing but weep, poor 
child.” 

‘I should hear from her, eh? I suppose she 
meant that she would send me a fee for my ser- 
vices! I do not desire any fee. D—n the fee! 
Pardon me, Mrs. Jones, but I feel exceedingly 
anxious to know—I suspect a dark drama lies be- 
yond the circle of light in which I first saw that 
girl last evening ; I fear——” 

Here we were interrupted by the servant, who 
handed me a letter, 

“It is from her—from my patient!” I exclaimed, 

it open. 

“ May I hear it?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

* Of course.” 

I closed and locked the door (we were in my 
office) and unfolded the letter. A bank-bill fell out 
of it. I did not even stoop to pick it up. But Mrs. 


Jones did. 
“It is @ fifty dollar bill,” said she, laying it 
le 
her 


upon the table. 
I read the letter aloud without noticing 
or its cause. It, the letter, was as 
follows : 

“Sre—I thank you gratefully for your kind 
offices. As we shall never meet again—we three 
—neither you, nor he, nor I, in this world—and lest 
you might otherwise be tempted to make inquiries 
or investigations which could lead to nothing but 
further suffering and shame, I resolve to confide 
to your honor the truth of the terrible circum- 


stances which culminated at your office last even- 
When you have read this, you will wonder 


| and he were political enemies. 





that I could have written it so calmly. I wonder 
at it myself. But there is a kind of coldness about 


my heart and brain that I cannot account for. I 
feel as though I were writing and thinking in my 
sleep. But no matter; I tell yous terrible tale, 
briefly, and rely upon your honor to keep it locked 


forever in your breast.” 
I looked at Mrs. Jones; she returned my look 
with a half-melancholy smile. I read on: 


“TI am eighteen years of age; my family was 
once wealthy and influential; I am not a native 
or resident of this city. 

“ When this civil war began, I was betrothed to 
@ young man whom I ardently loved, and by whom 
I was as deeply beloved in return. My family 
were not specially opposed to the match, with one 
exception—my only brother, a man of bitter par- 
tisan feelings and sanguinary temper. My lover 
When the war 
broke out, they became foes in the field. My 
brother bade me renounce and forget my lover. I 
refused indignantly ; my heart was with him, and 
through him, with the cause he served.” [Which 
cause this was, I shall not, for many reasons re 
veal to my readers, and I have, therefore, some~ 
what modified the letter of my patient in this par- 
ticular.—C. D.G.] ‘“‘ My brother swore to punish 
me. I laughed. He brought one of his fellow- 
soldiers to court me ; I scorned him. 

‘* My brother was fearfully incensed, and threat- 
ened horrible vengeance upon me as a traitress and 
the shame of my family. (My father has long 
been dead, and my mother was a hopeless invalid, 
so that I was toa great degree at my brother's 
mercy). But after persecuting me in many ways, 
whenever he had the chance, for more than a 
year, he suddenly altered his demeanor. He wrote 
to me kindly and contritely. He begged me to 
forgive and forget his violence. He even promised 
to ‘have an eye’ upon my lover’s career as far as 
he could ascertain it, and from time to time he 
gave me news of his whereabouts, his promotiun, 
his recovery from a slight wound, as heard through 
deserters or prisoners. 

* At length he came home on furlough, wounded 
himself. His manner was very kind, kinder than 
his gloomy nature warranted; but there was a 
look in his eye that I could not understand. 

** You shall yet have your Herbert back again,’ 
said he; ‘I owe youthis atonement. I will find 
means to bring him to you, if only to renew your 
mutual troth. I have found a way to communi- 
cate with him when I return to the front.’ 

“ * But, Edward,’ asked I, hesitatingly, ‘ what 
has caused—why have you changed your—your 
mind so?” 

**He was silent a moment ; then his brow grew 
dark, and— 

***The man I chose for you has proved 4 
villain |’ said he, quickly. ‘Let us speak no more 
of it. I have changed—is not that enough?’ and 
he laughed. 

“He returned to the army, and continued to 
write me hopefully. A month ago my mother was 
ordered to this city to seek celebrated professional 
advice. Of course I accompanied her. The two 
opposing armies, in one of which my brother and 
in the other my betrothed served, were gradually 
nearing each other, as you know, not more than 
a hundred miles from here. A week since, I re- 
ceived a hurried letter from my brother, saying : 

** *T have seen him ; we have arranged a plan. 
In three days at furthest, you shall hear from me 
again—if I live. We go into battle at dawn.’ 

“ Yesterday, a second letter was handed me. 
This was from my brother also, and was as fol- 
lows : 

**To-night you shall see your beloved Herbert. 
To procure you this bliss, I make myself almost 
deserter, for I leave the front secretly—almost a 
traitor, for I bring with me in secret an enemy. 
But this is nothing. As I come incog., I dare not 
venture to call at the house. You must meet me 
in the street. The corner of —— and —— streets 
is, I recollect, a quiet one after nightfall, and not 
very far from your abode. Meet me there, at 
nine o’clock! I will come in a carriage, at every 
hazard. Be punctual, and silent as death /—as 
death, mind!’ 

“The word death wasrepeated, and underscored, 
as I copy it. I was on the appointed spot in ad- 
vance of the hour, and in spite of the storm. My 
heart beat so fiercely, I was so agitated, that I 
scarce knew it stormed. At length a carriage ap- 
peared, my brother sprang out, handed me in, 
and we drove rapidly off. There was no one in 
the vehicle save ourselves. I trembled. 

** *Where—where is Herbert?’ I faltered. 

***T could not bring him into the city,’ said my 
brother. ‘He waits for us in a suburb.’ 

“My brother continued to speak from time to 
time, as we rode on; but I hardly understood, or 
even heeded him, Now, however, I remember 
the horrible—but no matter. 

** We continued to ride on for more than an hour. 
We left the city, passed beyond the pavement, 
out into the dreary, dark, sodden country. 

** How much farther, Edward ?’ I whispered. 

‘**Tn ten minutes we shall be there,’ replied he. 

“T thought his voice sounded hoarse, and that it 
trembled. At last the carriage stopped. My 
brother handed me out. As my foot sank into 
the wet soil, I looked about me, and saw that we 
were at the gate of what seemed a village church- 

There was a large black mass that ap- 
peared to be the church, some distance to the 
right, and a smaller one, somewhat nearer the 
gate, on the left. 

***Oh, Edward! where are we?’ I murmured, 


- «Come on; will you keep Herbert waiting in 
this dismal place?’ said he, hoarsely, drawing 
my arm through his, and moving quickly to the 


“We entered the churchyard, and passed be- 
tween the graves toward the small building on 
the left. When we reached it, my brother took 4 
small lantern from his pocket, lit it, and flung its 
circle of light on the front of the building. I then 
saw that it was a sort of rude hut of unpainted 
boards, doubtless used to contain the tools and 
implements of the sexton. The door had evi- 
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dently been left unfastened, for my brother 
pushed it open, and throwing the light of his 
lantern on the ground, bade me enter. I did so, 
and walking a few feet forward, with my hands 
stretched out, halted till he should raise the light, 
at the same time crying, in a low voice, ‘Herbert! 
dearest Herbert! Where are you?’ 

** At that moment my brother exclaimed : 

* *Behold your dearest Herbert!’ and suddenly 
flashing the lantern upward and forward, my 
eager gaze, following the bright circle of light, 
encountered the pallid face and blood-stained 
form of my beloved, rigid and ghastly in death! 

“One single instant I saw this, as though it had 
gleamed out of the darkness in a lightning-flash, 
and then a rushing, roaring sound was in my 
ears, my heart gave a convulsive leap—and I 
knew no more! 

“ Three times I regained my consciousness, but 
to lose it the moment after, during my transport 
from that awful scene, When I finally recovered 
my senses, I lay upon the lounge in your office, 
and when you told me the pretext of my brother’s 
departure, I knew he would not return. He had 
fulfilled his dark threat; he had sated his fra- 
ternal vengeance ; and he had gone as he came! 

* And though he thinks it not, in this world we 
shall never meet again. 

** This, sir, is the terrible truth, in all its naked 
hideousness. Farewell!” 

There was no name signed to this strange and 
fearful epistle. I looked at Mrs. Jones. She was 
very pale, and two rivulets of tears were slowly 
coursing down her cheeks. She dashed them 


fiercely off: 
“What a fiend!” cried she. “Oh, what a 
demon! Poor, poor child!” 


I looked at the bank-bill, There was not a 
word of it in the letter, 

“Tt is meant as a bribe,” I muttered. And 
quiek as thought I seized it and cast it in the 
fire. It was an act of folly; but the impulse was 
instantaneous and irresistible. 

Mrs. Jones shook her head sadly. 

“Oh, men, men, men!” exclaimed she, bitterly, 
And so left the room, 





CHAPTER V. 


I wave never seen, nor heard of my patient, 
since that day. 

But more than a year subsequently, in a military 
hospital, the surgeon-in-chief of which was a 
friend of mine, an “ interesting case” was shown 
me. It was that of an officer who had received a 
wound (the nature of which it is not necessary to 
detail here), causing intense suffering, and a sure 
but lingering death. 

He lay on his side, moaning terribly. His face 
‘was nearly hidden by his left arm, but I saw that 
he had a dark, luxuriant beard and mustache, and 
on the little finger of his left hand glittered a 
ring with a green jewel—evidently an emerald— 
set within it, He had been shot, I was told, 
while acting as a scout, or, more correctly, as a 
epy, three weeks previously. 

That night he died. 

- * * & e “* 

I have sat by my window many a night since 
that one above recorded, and the yellow eye of 
the gas-lamp has glared at me, through storm 
and calm, over and over again. But never from 
its circle of light—no, nor even from the career- 
ings of my ideal hippogriff—has there come to 
me such a woeful legend of life as the story of that 
sister’s love and that brother’s hatred! 


And I earnestly pray there never may! Amen! 








Indian Adventure in Ohio. 


In the year 1792, on the banks of the Hock- 
hocking, a few miles above its junction with the 
Ohio, stood a small stockade, then one of the 
frontier posts of the North-west. Its inmates had 
been annoyed by repeated attacks of Indians; 
but, protected by their works, and actuated by 
the hardy courage of their class, they had 
uniformly repulsed their assailants, and fre- 
quently with considerable loss. 

Sometime in the month of October, intelligence 
reached the little garrison that the savages were 
preparing an expedition against the settlements 
in great force. A council was immediately held, 
and scouts were sent out with instructions to 
ascertain, if possible, the number of the enemy, 
and the probable point of attack. Two of these, 
named McClelland and White, ascended the 
river as far as the picturesque promontory 
now known as Mount Pleasan , the summit of 
which commanded an extensiy. view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Here the two scouts took their station, and 
weremot long in discovering the objects of their 
search. The smoke of an encampment rising 
through the trees betrayed the presence of their 
foes, at a distance much better adapted to 
scrutiny than to securing the safety of the 
watchers. Each day broucht fresh accessions to 
the warriors; and every new arrival was greeted 
with prolonged and exultant yells. Such sounds 
were well calculated to appall those to whom they 


were unfamiliar ; but to our gallant scouts they | fh 


served, like martial music, to string the nerves 
and stir the spirits. From early youth they had 
lived on the frontier. It was not likely, there- 
fore, that they would either be circumvented by 
their foes, or, without a desperate struggle, fall 
victims to the scalping-knife. 

On several occasions small parties left the en- 
campment and ascended the hill, at which times 
the scouts would hide in a cleft of the rocks, 
or creep among the branches of some fallen 
tree, till the danger was past. For food they 
depended on the supply in their knapsacks ; for 
they dared not kindle a fire, and the report of 
one of their rifles would have precipitated upon 
them the entire band of savages. It had 
recently rained, and a pool of water among the 
rocks served them for their drink. In a few days, 





however, this disappeared: and the alternative 
was presented of finding a new supply or aban- 
doning their undertaking. 

McClelland volunteered to make the attempt. 
Carrying his trusty rifle in his hand, and with 
two canteens strung across his shoulders, he 
cautiously descended to the verge of the prairie, 
and keeping within the thickets of bazel which 
skirted the hills, directed his eourse to the fiver, 
on the bank of which he had the good fortune to 
find # gushing spring, from whose waters he 
filled his canteens and returned in safety. 

The success of this enterprise determined the 
two friends to have a fresh supply of water daily, 
and the task of procuring it was to be performed 
alternately. The next day, when White had filled 
his canteens, he sat a few moments watching the 
limpid element as it gurgled from the earth: 
While thus employed, a sound of light footsteps 
caught his car; and, turning, he saw a couple of 
8quaws (Indian women) within a few feet of him, 
the elder of whom immediately uttered one of 
those far-reaching whoops peculiar to her race. 

White at once comprehended the peril of his 
situation. If the alarm should reaeh the camp, 
both he and his cempaiiion must inevitabiy 
perish. Self-préservation prompted the infliction 
of o noiseless death upon the two squaws—a 
proceeding to which, in all probability, he felt but 
little repugnance from any scruples of border 
gallantry. The purpose was no sooner formed 
than acted upon. He sprang on his victims with 
the strength and activity of a panther, and 
tightly grasping their throats, leaped with them 
into the river, Without difficulty he succeeded 
in thrusting the head of the elder beneath the 
water, where she speedily became insensible ; but 
the younger made a stouter resistance, and 
during the struggle, to bis great surprise, ad- 
dressed him in his own language, though in 
words scarcely articulate. He quickly released 
his hold, when she informed him that, ten years 
before, she had been made a prisoner by the 
Indians, who had brutally murdered her mother 
and two sisters before her eyes. 

During the narrative White let go his grasp 
upon the squaw, whose body floated where it was 
not likely soon to be discovered; and then hastily 
directing the girl to follow him, with wonted 
speed and energy he pushed for the hill. They 
had scarcely gone two hundred yards, when 
shouts of alarm were heard about a quarter of a 
mile below. Some warriors, on their way to the 
camp, had probably reached the river, as the 
body of the drowned squaw floated past. White 
and the girl succeeded in reaching the hill, where 
McClelland had remained no indifferent spectator 
of the commotion so suddenly excited. The 
Indians had immediately struck off in every 
direction, and a number of them, before the 
fugitives could reach the summit, had commenced 
to ascend the acclivity—picking their way with 
caution, and keeping constantly under cover. 
From time to time glimpses were caught of their 
swarthy faces, as they glided trom tree to tree 
and rock to rock, till at length it became evident 
that the base of the hill was surrounded, and 
every hope of escape cut off. 

Nothing was left the two pioneers but to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. This they re- 
solved to do, advising the girl to lose no time in 
making her way back to the Indians, whom she 
would have no difficulty in convincing that she 
had just escaped from capture. 

“No!” she exclaimed; “death with my own 
people is a thousand times preferable to a longer 
life of captivity !” 


Further remonstrance was useless, and the, 


scouts addressed themselves to preparations for a 
vigorous resistance. The only perceptible access 
to the hill was by a narrow causeway or “ back- 
bone,” along which the savages were compelled 
to advance in single file, though, for the most 
part, under shelter of rocks and trees. But in 
passing from cover to cover, each warrior was 
obliged to incur a moment’s exposure, and two 
inches of his dusky form was a target sufficient 
for the unerring rifles of the scouts, 

For several hours the outnumbering foe was 
held in check; but a new and hitherto undis- 
covered danger menaced the hardy woodsmen, 
Their crafty enemies were preparing to assail 
them in flank—a movement which might be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by means of a detached 
portion of rock which lay adjacent to one of the 
sides of the promontory. The brave scouts fully 
realized their desperate situation ; but so far from 
being unnerved by its hopelessness, they felt 
their courage emboldened by the thought that 
the certainty of death was not greater than the 
certainty of vengeance. 

Soon McClelland saw a dusky figure preparing 
to spring from a cover so near the fatal rock that 
a single bound must reach it. Everything de- 
pended on the accuracy of a single shot, and, 
though less than half a hand’s-breadth of the 
warrior’s body was exposed, and that at a distance 
of one hundred yards, the undaunted scout saw it 
was his only chance, and resolved to take it. 
Coolly raising his rifle, and aiming with the care- 
fulness of a man who knew that his own no less 
an his adversary’s life hung on the result, he 
drew the trigger. The hammer fell ; but instead 
of striking fire, the flint, through some inherent 
defect, was crushed to fragments! 

Though convinced that the savage must gain the 
rock before he could adjust another flint, he set 
about the task with composure, resolved that his 
enemy should derive no advantage from his re- 
missness. Glancing from his work to the place 
of the warrior’s concealment, he saw the stalwart 
savage,.with every muscle nerved, prepared to 
take the leap. With the agility of a deer he gave 
a bound; but instead of reaching the rock, his 
progress was midway arrested as though by some 
mysterious convulsion of his limbs and body, and 
he fell, rolling down the rocky slope a distance of 
fifty feet. He had evidently received a death- 
shot from some unknown hand; and a terrible 





shout from below announced the loss of a favorite 


watrior. 
A few moments sufficed to prove that the ad- 
vantage so unexpectedly would be of short 


duration, for already another Indian was seen ap- 
proaching the cover recently occupied by his com- 
rade, Again the attack in front was resumed with 
increased fury, 80 as to engage the constant at- 
tention of both the scotite, With this diversion 
in his favor, the second warrior prepared to take 
the leap essayed by his predecessor. With the 
spring of a tiger, the fierce and wary savage darted 
toward the coveted rock; but the same unseen 
hand had intercepted his career; and turning 4 
complete somersault in the air, his body rolled 
down the declivity to join that of his companion. 

This last mysterious sacrifice struck dismay to 
the hearts of thé assailants, who, it being now 
sunset, withdrew to devise new modes of attack— 
a respite which came seasonably to the scouts, 
wearied, as they were, by the protracted and un- 
equal conflict. 

It was now that the absence of the girl was first 
discovered ; and the pioneers supposed she had 
either fled through terror to her former captors, 
or had been killed in the fight. But they were 
not long left in suspense ; for in a few moments 
the object of their conjectures was seen emerging 
from the cover of a rock, carrying a rifle in her 
hand. In the heat of the contest, she had seen a 
warrior fall some fifty yards in advance of the 
main body; and érouching in thé undergrowth, 
ehe had crept to the spot unobserved, and secured 

igrifle and ammunition. Her practiced eye had 
no@Mailed to notice the danger in which they were 
e by the proximity of the rock; and hers 
was the mysterious hand by which the two war- 
riors had fallen. The second was the fiercest and 
most bloodthirsty of the Shawnees, and it was he 
who had, ten years previously, murdered and 
scalped her mother and sisters. 

The night was dark and cloudy, a circumstance 
which enabled the scouts, under the skillful guid- 
ance of the intrepid girl, to elude their enemies 
and withdraw from their perilous situation. 

After a toilsome march of three days, the party 
reached the. stockade in safety. Their escape 
deterred the Indians from their contemplated at- 
tack, the surprise they,had planned being thereby 
rendered raprectoa 
. -¥ 





Cry 
Mrz. N ON<Wan, Women, awp Broxes. 
—The followifig paséage is from Mr. Ri ‘s lecture 
on ‘<War,” just published in the “Crown of Wild 
Olive” The lecture was addressed to the Royal 
College, Woolwich ; but the quoted passage 
was specially addressed to the ladies: “‘You may 
wonder, perhaps, that I have spoken all this night in 
praise‘ of war. Yet truly, if it might be, I for one 
would fain join in the cadence of hammer-strokes that 
sbould beat swords into plowshares; and that this 
‘carinot be is not the fault of us men. It is your fault. 
Wholly yours. Only by your command, or by your 
permission, can any contest take place among us. And 
the final reason for all the 
te throughout ARK py: uy that a 
women, however good, however religious, however 
self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are too selfish 
and too thoughtless to — for any creature out 
of your own immediate You fancy that you 
are sorry for the pain of others. Now, I just tell you 
this : that if the usual course of war, instead of un- 


merely broke the china upon your own drawing-room 
tables, no war in civilized countries would last a week. 
I tell you more, that, at whatever moment you chose to 
put a period to war, you could do it with less trouble 
than you take any Gay to go out to dinner. You know, or 
at least you might know if you would think, that every 
battle you hear of has made orphans and 
We have none of us heart ew truly to mourn with 
these; but, at least, we ya pte wy ey 
of mourning with them. every Christian lad 
who has conscience toward God vow that she will 
mourn, at least inwardly, for 
Your eer bcd, if yon ee your church-going mere 
mockery of if you have 
you enough of this. Let 
classes of civilized Europe 
she 
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ju t and justice—and you 
to know, so much as what th 
means. Do 80 much of God’s truth as 
comes to; know what He means when He tells y 
be just, and teach your sons that their bravery is but a 
fool’s boast, and their deeds but 
unless they are indeed just men, 
of God; and you will soou have no more war, unless it 


by 
Prince of Peace, it is also written, ‘In 
He doth judge, and make war.’ ”’ 


Lenero or Gro.tocicat Pzrrops.-—All the 
facts of geology tend to indicate an antiquity of which 
to form but a dim idea. for in- 

formation—the 





SUPERNATURAL PREMONITION. 
BY AN ENGINEER. 


I was running a night-express train, and had 
a train of ten carriages, and all were well loaded. I was 
behind time, amd was very anxious to make a cermin 
point, and therefore I was using every exertion and 
putting the engine to the utmost speed to which she 
was capable. I was on a section of the road usually 
considered the best running ground on the line, and 
was endeavoring to make the most of it, when a con- 
viction struck me that I must stop. A something seemed 
to tell me that to go ahead was dangerous, and that I 
must stop if 1 would save life. 

I looked back at my train, and it was all right; I 
strained my eyes and peered into the darkness and 
could see no signal of danger, and there I could see five 
miles in the daytime. I listened to the workings of my 
engine, tried the water, looked at the gauge, and all was 
right. So, as you may suppose, I tried to laugh myself 
out of what I then considered a childish fear; but, like 
Banquo’s ghost, it would not down et my bidding, but 
grow stronger in its hold tpon me, I thought of the 
ridicule I wotlld have heaped upon me if I did stop; 
but it was all of no avail, The conviction—for by this 
time it had ripened into a conviction—that I must stop 
grew stronger; and I shut off, and blew the whistle for 
breaks ° 


, 

I came to a dead halt, got off, and went ahead a little 
distance. 2 had my lamp in my hand, and had gone 
about sixty feet, when I saw what convinced me pre- 
monitions are some possible. I the 
lantern from my nerveless . 
track, utterly unable to stand; 
the thought of which had never entered my mind, as it 
had never been used since { had been on the road, and 
be spiked, but which now was open to 
track ! 


quarry, from whence 

stone ior bridge purposes had been quarried, and the 
switch was left there in case stone should be needed at 
any time; but it was always locked, and the switch-rail 
iked, Yet here it was wide open; and had I not 
obeyed my premonition—warning—call it what you will 
—I shoul | roms run 4 it; yh ty ~ 4 the me 
only ten rods long, my heavy ne train, moving 
at the rate of forty-five miles hour, would have 
come into collision with a solid wall of rock eighteen 


feet high. e@ consequences, had I done so, can 
neither be ed nor described; but they could, by 
no bility, be otherwise than fatally horrid. 


‘his is my experience in — warnings from 4 
source that I know not and cannct divine. It is a mys- 
tery to me—a myst for which I am very thenkful, 
however, although I dare not attempt to explain it, nor 
say whelice it came. 








FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Tue greyhound runs by eyesight only, and 
this we observe as a fact. The carrier-pigeon flies his 
two hundred and fifty miles homeward by eyesight— 
namely, from point to point of objects which he has 
marked; but this is only our conjecture. The fierce 
dragon-fly, with twelve thousand lenses in his eye, darts 
from angle to angle with the rapidity of a flashing 
sword, and as rapidly darts back, not turning in the air 
but with a clash reversing the action ot his four wings, 
and instantaneously calculating the distance of the 
objects, or he would dash himself to pieces. But in 
what conformation of the eye does this consist? No 
one can answer. 

A cloud of ten thousand gnats dance up and down in 
the sun, the minutest interval between them, yet no 
one knocks another headlong upon the grass, or breaks 
aleg ora wing, long and delicate as these are. Sud- 
denly, amidst your admiration of this matchless dance, 
@ peculiarly high-shouldered, vicious gnat, with long, 
pendent nose, darts out of the rising and falling cloud, 
and settling on your cheek, inserts a poisonous sting. 
What possessed the little wretch to do this? Did he 
smell your blood in the mazy dance? No one knows. 

tpon a flock of geese, on & 
ae bom pe yer de 9 through the middle of 
them. A goose was never yet fairly run ever, nora 
duck. They are under the very wheels and hoofs, and 

t somehow they contrive to bm waddle safely off. 

bitually stupid, heavy and indolent, they are, never- 
theless, equal to any emergency. 

Why does the lonely woodpecker, when he descends 


his tree and to drink, stop several times on his 
way, listen look round, before he takes his draught ? 
No one knows. How is it that the of aft, which 


species 
is taken in battle by other ants to be made slayes, 
should be the black, or negro ani? No one knows. 


The power of of actual danger, and the free 
and easy boldness w. results from it, are by no means 
uncommon. Many birds seem to have a most correct 


notion of a gun’s range, and while scrupulously careful 

to beyond confine their care to this caution, 

the most resource would be to fly right 
it and hearing, which they do not choose 

oof thelr power, tairly putting their wit 

os use er, tairly e' 

and cleverness in an ate ‘to that’ of man, for the 


a naturalist of Brazil, of an expedition he made to one 

islands of the Amazon to shoot bills, ibises, 
and other of the ss birds, which 
were most abundant design was completely 


baffled, however, by a wretched little ee that 
con uttering his tell-tale cry, 

which at once the birds within hearing, 
out the day did this individual bird continue 

his -imposed duty of sentinel to others, effectually 


preven: Sen the fowler to the game, and 
aaelse p out of the range of his gun. 








Brack Ram. — The black rain showers, 
which are now so well known in Scotland, and about 
which the inhabitants of a part of Aberdeenshire are 


in the way of with no greater astonishment, 
when one of them from a peculiarly-colored dark 
cloud, bi materials exposed to it, than they 
yh from a snowy cloud, have been 

last recognized in England. Between the ning 
of January, 1862, and the middle of January, 1866, there 
have been no fewer than eight authenticated black 
showers in Scotland. Seven of these fell in Slains and 
cqoomnpunies stomen, Gouns of the baile of 
accom es, some e of 
which measured in 


a avoirdupois. The first 
shower, and the eighth, 
eous with outbursts of Vesuvius, and 
three with those of Etna. But now, 
tality of the Rev. Mr. Rust, of 

was the first to draw at.ention to 
showers, it has been ered that Eng- 
her share likewise of black showers, although 
think that she was s0 distinguished. On the 
present ear (1806), at 11 a.m., and again 
of Birmingham and surroun coun- 
for — of an hour each time, en- 
dargness and 

in the streets, vehicles were 
at some of the cross- 
places of business. Mr. Rust, 
instituted, and 
quantity of black 

fell, and blackened 
on greens, not only in 
laces many miles dis- 
tant, unaffected by soot and smoke, and even windward 
far known, however, no word as 
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THE GLOVE. 


Srvcz you have asked, I needs must tell the history 
Of how I gained yon pearly litile glove : 

Alas! it is the key to no soft mystery— 
Nor gage of tourney in the lists of love. 


*Twas thus I found it: Through the city’s bustle 
I wandered one still Autumn eve, alone ; 
A tall, slight form brushed by me with silken 


rustle, 
And passed into a carriage, and was gone. 


One glance I had; in that I caught the gleaming 
Of violet eyes, o’er which the rippling tress 

Glanced gold—a face like those we see in dreaming, 
As perfect in its shadowy loveliness. 


And so she passed, a glorious light about her, 
Clothed, like a summer dawn, in silver gray, 
And left the crowded street as dark without her 

As winter skies whose moon has passed away. 


This httle gauntlet, which her hand was clasping, 
Fell from her as she reached the carriage-door, 

And floated down, as flutters from the aspen 
Some trembling leaflet whose brief day is o’er. 


And I—I found it on the pavement lying, 
Pale as the marble Venus-missing hand, 

Or some small flake of foam which Ocean, flying, 
Leaves in a furrow of the moistened sand, 


She was so like some queen of the ideal— 
With that bright brow, those soft eyes’ shadowy 


gloam— 
I fain would keep this pledge to prove her real, 
To mark her difference from an airy dream. 


And though her glove has unto me been donor 
Of much sweet thought, yet I can think it well 
That she should know as little of its owner 
As I of her from whose fair hand it fell. 


Why should [ drag her from her high position, 
Herniche above this work-day world’slong reach? 


Hardly a fact, not wholly yet a vision, 
She joins for me the better parts of each. 


Madeline’s Marriage ; 
oR, 
THE STEPDAUCHTER. 








CHAPTER IV.—OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE. 


A ForTNIGHT passed away. Every morning 
Madeline gathered fresh flowers for her benefac- 
tor, whom she had not yet seen since his arrival, 
for as day after day passed without indications to 
Dr. Donivon that he should be speedily relieved 
of his wife’s daughter’s support, he had obliged 
her to take the place of the servant, in setting 
tables and washing dishes, really that he might 
have his petty revenge, ostensibly, as he said to 
his wife, because it was against his principles to 
have any drones in his house. And being so em- 
ployed, Madeline was never in the parlor of an 
afternoon when Mr. St. Hellens, with his features 
composed to their naturally polite expression, his 
little clawlike hands concealed by the cambric 
frills on his wristbands, his scrupulous linen 
fastened by studs of single, brilliant diamonds, 
looking, as the ladies remarked, ‘rather delicate, 
but by no means old, and very gentlemanly,” and 
attended by Simon as by a shadow, joined the 
convalescent circle. 

Several times he had asked after the little girl, 
and wondered if she had forgotten him. Mrs, 
Donivon told Madeline of this, and of how indig- 
nant he had been when she had endeavored to 
restore the money which her daughter had ac- 

from him. 

“Tt was for Isa’s sake. I wish I might do 
more for her,” he mused, “so that perhaps some 
one else might be kind to Isa in turn.” 

“You have lost a daughter, sir?” inquired Mrs, 
Donivon, with sympathy. 

Mr. St. Hellens sighed. 

“* My life has been a long retribution, madam,” 
he answered, indefinitely. 

Simon, standing behind the chair, moved un- 
easily, and caught his master’s eye. 

Mrs. Donivon’s quick ions recognized 
some mystery in the sort of spell the mulatto ex- 
ercised. Not discomposed, she said : 

“It does not, probably, differ from most lives 
in that, sir.” 

There was no response. She added, with a 
sort of desperation : 

* You grieve for a daughter, but is not my fate 
harder—to have my daughter before my eyes, 
with my hands so bound that I can do nothing for 
her happiness ?” 

Mr. St. Hellens looked up quickly. 

““Why does she never come to see me?” he 
asked. ‘‘I liked her happy, pretty face.” 

The “ pretty, happy face” at that very moment 
looked into the parlor through a crack in the door, 
thinking her mother alone, as indeed she was 
but for Mr. St. Hellens and the servant. But 
catching sight of these, she drew back. 

Mr. St. Hellens had recognized her. 

“Little girl,” he cried, imperatively, “why 
don’t you come and see me?” 

Madeline put the tip of her little nose to the 
door. 

“Tm not fit,” she said. 

Mr. St. Hellens laughed. 

“Come in here—let me see you,” he said. 

She obeyed him, shyly. 

**T’m worse Cinderella than ever, sir.” On the 
cars she had called him, playfully, the “fairy 
Godmother,” and herself Cinderella, which had 


pleased him. 
“Well, come here. You've never been to ask 
how I was since we got here.” 


“T always ask, sir,” she answered, reproach- 





*““Who—who do you ask? Why don’t you ask 
me?” 

“Task Simon. It’s so early, I don’t dare come 
in.” 

“What's so early? What are you talking 
about?” 

“T mean when I bring the flowers. That’s all 
the time I have.” 

“Flowers! Did you bring me flowers?” He 
turned inquiringly to Simon. 

“Miss Orme has brought you some flowers, sir, 
but you know you cannot bear the perfume. I 
thought it would hurt her to refuse them, so I set 
them in the adjoining room,” and the man looked 
steadily into his "8 eyes. 

Mr. St. Helens face ed angrily. He passed 
his hand across his forehead, as though he was 
endeavoring to recollect. The flush was suc- 
ceeded by a pallor, his eyes dropped. It seemed 
that his intellect, somehow impaired, made a 
feeble effort to reassert itself, and failed. 

**Yes—yes,” he continued, slowly, “but I’m 
sorry I didn’t know it. You must come and bring 
me—not any more flowers, but come and—let me 
see—you must come and read to me every day. 
Won’t you ?” 

** Yes, indeed, sir.” 

Her face, so ready to cloud and so quick to 
brighten, flushed at this unexpected encourage= 
ment, 

That Mr. St. Hellens should have noticed her, 
gave her, after this, a certain slight importance 
in the household. The doctor was ready enough 
to have his profitable patient humored; and 
Madeline was only too happy to betake herself to 
a spot where, for an hour at least, she was free 
from persecutions. 

“You read nicely,” said Mr. St. Hellens, 
interrupting her, one morning. She had been so 
absorbed in the novel she was reading to him, 
that she started at his voice, and colored. 

**T’m so glad,” she answered, innocently, 

Mr. St. Hellens was bolstered in a deep cushioned 
chair that day, and Madeline sat on a footstool 
beside him. He had listened dreamily to her 
voice, as though its tone, rather than the matter 
of the book, interested him, 

** Why so?” he inquired. 

Oh, I don’t know. Hardly any one ever tells 
me that I do anything right, and when they do 
happen to, it makes me happy, that’s all.’’ 

‘** Happy!” he cried, with some little irritation. 
** Why, child, ain’t you always happy ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly. His petulance 
frightened her a li‘tle. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” she said, apologetically, “I 
shall be, when I get away from here, you know.” 

*“Trae—true,” he answered, as if some forgot- 
ten fact occurred to him, “You are going away, 
aren’t you, Madeline? Is it soon?” 

“Mr. Hylder expects the letter every day, but 
it hasn’t come yet,” and her lips quivered. 

** You will be very glad to go, will you?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir, very glad.” 

** Have you spent all the money yet—the little 
present ?” 

“*No, indeed. I am saving it.” 

** What do you save it for?” 

Because it’s all have. And I want to geta 
new cloak and dress when I go to the seminary ; 
that is if they take me there.” 

“Nonsense, child; go and spend it. You shall 
have some more, then.” 

**T don’t want any more. sir.” She spoke very 
resolutely. Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
fixed on the covers of her book, which she was 
crimping nervously with her fingers. 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. St. Hellens, impatiently, 
**you’ve shut yourself up here with a sick old man 
every bright day for a fortnight: and don’t you 
think you’re going to get something in return ?” 

*T shall not take anything, Mr. St. Hellens,” 
flashed Madeline, with passion. And then catch- 
ing the little gentleman’s thin, pale hands, she 
burst into violent tears, sobbing brokenly : 

“‘Don’t say you'll pay me. It makes me so un- 
happy. After you’ve been so good and spoken so 
kindly to me——” 

“© Well—well—well,” he said, soothingly, loosing 
his hands to stroke her hair. ‘‘ Why—why, child, 
I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

**T know you didn’t ”—trying to keep down the 
sobs—‘‘ but I don’t want you to feel as if I was a 
servant.” 

** Poor, silly, little child!” he returned, caress- 
ing her, as she dropped her head upon his knee. 
‘Why, Madeline, I feel as if you might be my 
daughter—might belong to me for a dear little 
friend. You don’t know how I shall miss yon if 
you go away. I've been thinking what I should 
ask of you for a keepsake, when you go.” 

**T haven’t got anything in the world that would 
be = giving you,” she said, quite sad and 


As she spoke, Simon entered the room. What- 
ever was the mulatto’s hold over his master, what- 
ever his influence or power, his face never be- 
trayed him. Respectful and inflexible, except for 
a certain jealousy of manner when any one ap- 
proached or seemed to interest Mr. St. Hellens, 
an observer must have watched narrowly to dis- 
cover that although Mr. St. Hellens seemed to 
depend upon him in » an uneasiness 
invariably crept over him when under the ger- 
vant’s eye, and that he rarely shook off an ex- 
pression of dejection in his presence. 

If Simon was surprised to find Miss Orme and 
his master both agitated, and at the clinging atti- 
tude of the one and the protecting air of the 
other, no one would have guessed it, 

“ Miss Orme,” he said, “‘ Mr. Hylder told me to 
say that he would like to see you when you were 
at liberty.” 

“ Oh, Simon, has he got a letter forme?” she 
asked eagerly, springing up, radiant with expec- 
tation. 

“It appeared to be something about picture, 
miss, he answered, looking at her warily, without 





altering the even respect of histone, “The ap- 


paratus has come, and two or three of the !adies 
are sitting.” 

** Oh, is that all ?” said Madeline, slowly leaving 
the room. 

Simon passed through the main chamber into 
his own apartment, which communicated with it. 
Some sudden kind of resolution glittered across 
his face as he found himself alone. 

“There will be mischief done,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “unless I act promptly. The beads and 
alms are not enough for him, forsooth! A sick old 
man, with only a little time remaining for re- 
pentance, and he hungers still for the sight of a 
pretty face. Weak idiot! will he pollute even these 
late garments of redemption with the stain of pas- 
sion? What does he want more of earth?” The 
mulatto’s lips parted across his teeth, and an 
eager, frenzied expression blazed in his eyes. He 
worked his fingers nervously, some inarticulate 
words rattled in his throat, and his whole frame 
writhed. At the end of a fewmoments this spasm 
of emotion passed. He saturated a sponge in an 


and, his stormy thoughts having subsided as sud- 
lenly as they had risen, he returned to his master’s 
room, 

Mr. St. Hellens sat where Madeline had left 
him, propped in his cushioned chair, and gazing 
with dreamy composure through the open window 
upon the sun-flecked lawn and the maple branches 
swaying idly in the summer wind. 

“It is a bright day, Simon,” he said to his ser- 
vant. 

* Yes, sir, the youth of the year is gay, like the 
youth of a life,’”’ said the man, in a tone of rebuke, 
and with an expression of familiarity and equality 
and of culture and education which he seldom be- 
trayed before strangers. 

Mr. &t. Hellens appeared to muse. 

* The winter of life is adreary time : eh, Simon?” 
he said, when he seemed to have reached the end 
of his train of thought. 

‘That is according to nature, sir,” Simon an- 
swered, looking sharply into his face. 

Mr. St. Hellens sighed. 

**Some little bright thing or other ought not be 
amiss at any time of life, Simon,” he said, plead- 
ingly. 

The man did not wait for his master to express 
himself more clearly. 

** The laws of life are of compensation,” he said, 
with assurance. ‘You blinded yourself with 
pleasure because you could not admit a shadow of 
pain to tone it. You had your gratifications all at 
once, Massa Henri; now you must have your de- 
nials in the same way. 

“ But, Simon, life is very lonely,” he said, pite- 
ously. 

The man’s features worked again. 

** What would you have,” he asked, sternly, “to 
take your thoughts from your salvation? What 
would you barter for the peace of your soul?” 

“No, no, Simon,” he remonstrated ; “‘I don’t 
mean that. I wiil give what I have to them, you 
know ; but I think if I had—if I could find Isa, or 
some dear child like her, te stay with me, you 
know, and read to me, as this little girl here does, 
and cheer me up, why, it seems to me, I should 
be better, not worse—not worse at all for it.” 

The mulatto’s features were stamped with 
alarm. The passionate whispers he had breathed 


“* We must get away 
from here,” he thought with determination. 

Through the silence that ensued he busied his 
active brain with plans for their removal from 
Brierville. It was a good many years since Mr, 
St. Hellens had opposed any obstacle to his plans 
or suggestions, but he remembered too well the 
pertinacity latent in his character torisk arousing 
it. He beheld with dismay that anew element was 
at work in the mind which had so long been pliant 
to his own, and he approached it with a caution 
worthy of his craft. 

“Tt is a week, sir, since we have seen Father 
Ambrose,” he said, breaking the pause at length. 
* You are so well to-day that, if you canspare me, 
I will walk over to see him this afternoon,” 

Mr. St. Hellens had started at the sound of his 
servant’s voice from his reverie. His face wore a 
happy, tranquil expression, which vanished as he 
listened to the request. 

“Of course, of course,” he said, impatiently, in 

reply. 
**T can’t sit for my picture this morning,” Mad- 
eline had said, in reply to Mr. Hylder, when, after 
leaving Mr. St. Hellens’s room, she found the young 
man, who had erected an awning and improvised 
a gallery out of doors, and who, at that moment, 
was employed in arranging Miss Catty’s posture 
for her picture. 

‘* Well, you must come this afternoon, then. I 
think it will be overcast by-and-by ; and, if it is, 
I’m going to try and get a view of the house, so I 
shall be here fnost all day.” 

Glancing upward, Madeline saw Mr. St. Hellens 
at his window, apparently interested in watching 
the As she passed Mr. Hylder, she 
asked, in a low voice : 

“Have you not heard anything yet ?” 

“Not yet, but I’m sure I must this afternoon.” 

** What did she say to you, Robert?” asked Miss 
Catty, sharply. 

* Nothing of the least consequence, Catty. Turn 
your head a little more to the left.” He threw 
the shade over the camera and took out his watch. 
It is sad to relate that the picture he procured per- 
petuated Miss Catty’s most unamiable expression. 

Shortly after mail-time that afternoon, Madeline 
saw Mr. Hylder coming up the avenue with an 
open letter in his hand; and, stealing away from 
the dininf-room, where she was polishing the 
britannia, she followed him into his little gallery, 
where he stood, with a somewhat troubled expres- 
sion on his frank face. 

“* Has it come, Mr. Hylder ?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Madeline——” and he hesitated. 

“And they will not have me?” She spoke 
huskily, growing very white. 





“No matter now, Miss Madeline,” began the 


young man. “ Folks musn’t always expect to suc. 
ceed the first time, and-——” 

“Oh, Mr, Hylder, what shall I do?—what shall 
Ido?” she moaned. 

** Now don’t, now please don’t feel so bad, Miss 
Madeline—now just hear this: the young lady 
that had the place—I told you about her, you 
know—well, you see, she expected to be married, 
and somehow it’s fallen through, and she’s got to 
g0 back there to teaching. Now you see that’s a 
great deal worse than your case ;” with which 
awkward consolation the young man approached 
Madeline, who leaned in a helpless, despairing 
way against the tent-pole, looking bewildered by 
her disappointment. 

“But what shall I tell him? what shall 1 do 
next? I can’t stay here,” she sobbed. 

She buried her face in her little hands, 80 
troubled and miserable that Robert Hylder’s great 
sympathetic heart yearned over her to its very 
depths. He could not leave her, so tried and 


, helpless. He would give his life, and strength, 
aromatic vinegar and bathed his heated temples, } 


and labor to lift the cloud from the saintly little 
face which he had shrined as an epitome of 
beauty in his breast. For an instant a wild 
dream of love for the little maiden before him 
surged in his heart. He wanted to take herin 
his strong arms, and shield her for ever ; to work 
for her; to live, to watch over, and to worship 
her. 

Trembling at his own audacity he drew her 
hands from her white face and stole one arm 
about her. She started from him, gazing with 
frightened eyes into his, which were radiant with 
tenderness ; and with a sudden comprehension, 
an appalled shrinking, and a little, moaning cry, 
she fled from him. 

* * e * + * 

“An artful, good-for-nothing minx!” Miss 
Catty’s voice was shrill with excitement, as she 
confronted the doctor that afternoon. 

Dr. Donivon laid his hand heavily on Madeline’s 
arm as she hurried through the hall; her 
mother, pale and rigid, looked on, from a shadow 
in the passage. Several of the patients sitting 
about enjoyed the novelty of the scene. 

“We are just the same as engaged, and she 
knows it,” pursued Miss Catty; ‘“‘and she’s done 
nothing but follow him around with her little, 
contemptible, coaxing ways ever since she came ; 
and now there’s got to be an end to it : either she 
or I shall leave the house to-night. And if I go, 
he goes, and some of the others, too, I guess,” 
and Miss Catty glanced around, malignantly. 

Dr. Donivon’s grasp tightened on his step- 
daughter’s arm. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, in a low, 
venomous voice ; ‘what do you mean?” and he 
shook her. ‘‘ How dare you come to my house to 
make this trouble?” speaking between his teeth. 
The girl was too much frightened and amazed to 
speak, Her silence exasperated her stepfather. 

“Yes,” said Miss Catty, trembling with pas- 
sion, and clinching her small fist, ‘‘ who are you, 
to make this trouble between us?” 

Madeline quivered with pain and passion at the 
insulting words. She tried to free herself, but 
Dr. Donivon kept his hold upon her. She turned 
her eyes, blazing with a fierce, metallic lustre, full 
upon him, and trying again to loose her arm, said 
to him, suppressing her voice, ‘‘ Let me go.” 

“Let you go! of course I'll let you go,” he 
sneered. “Ina hurry, too. Just as quick as you 
can pack yourself out of this house.” 

“T’ve nothing to pack,” she said, in a kind of 

airing stupor. 

* Well, out then—out with you,” and he drew 
her along toward the hall-door, as if he would 
push her into the street. 

‘Oh, mother!” she cried, in affright. 

In the absence of his servant, Mr. St. Hellens 
had come below that afternoon, on the arrival of 
the mail, and still holding his unopened letters 
in his hand, had witnessed the scene. His sallow, 
sunken cheeks flamed with anger, and stepping 
forward more nimbly than he had stepped in 
many a day before, he half-raised his cane at the 
doctor. 

“Monster! coward!” he cried out. ‘“‘By my 
faith, what are you about? Here, give me the 
girl--I am her protector.” 

Madeline sprang toward him in her helplessness. 

“Oh, Mr, St. Hellens!” she cried. 

“ There—there, my dear. We’'llsee! A pretty 
piece of business, I do declare. Come on, my 
child, tomy room. We'll see about this! Come, 
madam,” he said to Mrs. Donivon. 

**Will you give her to me? I ask you for her,” 
he continued, impetuously, as his chamber-door 
closed upon them. 

Even then Mrs. Donivon s controlling policy did 
not desert her. Some instinct assured her that 
the instant was a crisis, in which she should not 
interfere. 

“Mr. St. Hellens,” she answered, with emotion, 
‘what can I say? 1 am so powerless that my own 
child hardly belongs to me. I have had to force 
her fate into her own hands, and she holds it, 
independent of her unhappy mother.” 

** Madeline”—he looked affectionately into the 
girl’s unconscious face—“ will you go with me, 
dear, and let me always take care of you?” 

She made him no answer. All these trials were 
suddenly shaping her womanhood into independ- 
ence. A month ago, she would have abandoned 
herself to him with the confidence of a child. 
Now—— 

She put her hands into his. 

“If you could get me work to do,” she whis- 
pered; with a proud face. “‘ You will not think me 
ungrateful, will you, Mr. St. Hellens?”—oh! I 
owe so much to you! But Iam a woman. I have 
promised mamma that I would not be weak and 
childish, and, don’t you know, I would rather 
work. I could not bear to——” and she paused 
in embarrassment. 

“That is a foolish feeling, child, and yet,’ 
gazing into ber fair, young face, ‘‘ I honor you for 
it. But, Madeline,” and a perplexed, pleading 





look came into his eyes, and he smiled with a sort 
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of fond indulgence upon the girl, ““% want you 
with me, little one. Do you know that somehow 
you have made me very happy? that I cannot 
bear to give you up?” he was stroking her hair, 
with his pale hands. His eyes were pensive and 
wistful, as in his morning’s reverie, and his voice 
coaxing, like that of a child. 

A confused consciousness dawned in the girl’s 
mind. Mr, St, Hellens’s words were like a silver 
cord dangling from above into the abyss which 
hemmed her in—a slender chance of succor. 
With him? Where else could she go? She was 
an outcast now. Hard as the home had been, it 
was still a shelter—its boundaries a protection. 
But alone in the great, wide world!—her fright at 
the picture leaped to her face and blanched it still 
more. She caught her benefactor’s hands and 
covered her wet face with them. 

**Will you let me work for you, Mr. St. 
Hellens ?”’ she sobbed. ‘I was proud and wicked 
this morning : now I would be glad to be your 
servant.” 

Mr. St. Hellens again loosed his hands and 
passed them across her young head, with its 
shining hair. He hesitated, seeming to protract 
his desire to utter words which trembled on his 


ips. 

**T am an old man, little Madeline,” he began 
after awhile, ‘and I might ask you to come with 
me as @ daughter, but I have a strange, weak 
feeling that it would be sacrilege to claim as a 
child any other than the one who has far, far 
more than any common claim upon me. And yet 
I want you with me——” He paused, looking 
into the timid, earnest face, that met his for the 
first time, as his look dimly revealed his meaning, 
with a faltering expression. 

“TI think we need each other, little one,” he 
continued, in a wistful tone; and drawing her 
partly toward him, he added, very simply and 
quictly : 

** Will you marry me, Madeline ?” 

Perhaps Madeline Orme had thought, as girls 
will, of some such words being some time said to 
her. If so, the picture she had made of them 
was not like this. It seemed to her that there 
was a violent wrench at her heart, a spasm of 
nervous palpitation, a choking denial of the 
request. 

And then—— It is hard to say what followed ; 
a sense of incapacity for resistance, of security, 
of gratitude, of self-dethronement. She cast one 
glance of dumb appeal at her mother; but Mrs. 
Donivon’s face was rigid with breathless excitement; 
her instincts were struggling with this chance for 
consummated ambition, and she could only return 
her daughter’s look with eyes whose expression 
sealed them to discouragement. 

** You are too good, Mr. St. Hellens,” Madeline 
murmured, in a vague tone, 

**It is you, child, who are good to me,” he 
answered, taking her words for acquiescence, 
pressing his lips lightly to her forehead, and 
suddenly relinquishing her. 

Madeline sat down at Mr. St. Hellens’s feet, as 
she did when reading aloud for him, 

‘“*Mrs. Donivon,” he said, in a tremulous, 
agitated way, “I will do right by her.” 

An hour or two elapsed before Simon’s return 
from his visit to the priest. There was a look of 
resolve and satisfaction on his face as he opened 
the door of his master’s room, but it faded toa 
dull glare at a glance at the faces which met 
him, 

‘* It has passed the help of words,” he thought 
and bowing respectfully to the ladies, he 
to busy himself in silence about the room, 

Suddenly Mr. St. Hellens’s unopened letters 
caught his eye. 

“You have not looked at your letters yet, 
Massa Henri,” he observed. 

“‘ True—true, you may read to me, Simon,” 
answered the invalid ; “‘ or, no, I will look at them 
myself.” 

He glanced over two or three hastily. But as 
he perused the contents of that last opened, his 
face glowed with excitement, his eyes seemed 
g ued to the words, and his hands fairly clutched 
the paper. 

“Simon,” he g rather than said, and 
stretching the letter toward the man, he fell back 
fainting in his chair. 

That evening after Madeline was in bed, her 
mother went to her room. Mrs. Donivon some- 
how felt little of the exultation which a short 
time before she would have anticipated from 
such a brilliant prospect as seemed to await 
her daughter. She was rather pale and agitated 
as she sat down by the bedside. It had all come 
about so strangely and suddenly. 

* Tt seems, dear, that you will have to be mar- 
ried directly,” she said, in a hushed tone !” 

How little marriage meant to Madeline Orme 
that hour! 

“What has happened, mamma?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“One of those letters Mr. St. Hellens received 
was from his son—his adopted son, you know; 
and it seems he has got some trace of the daugh- 
ter Mr. St. Hellens lost. I’ve never known how 
she was lost; have you, Madeline?” asked Mrs. 
Donivon, thoughtfully. 

“No, ma’am.” 

** And it is neonssary for him to return directly 
to New Orleans, inasmuch as he has all the evi- 
dences which will identify her with him ; he keeps 
them, he told me, in that ebony box which he is 
always so careful of.” 

**T wonder what she is like, mamma?” wander. 
ing, with a childlike curiosity, from the point. 

Mrs. Donivon caressed her child tenderly, with- 
out replying. 

“Mr, St. Hellens says that you must get a 
traveling suit, and leave everything else until you 
reach New Orleans. He has been talking to me 
about his property. He is very liberal, dear. He 
will settle a hundred thousand dollars on you as 
soon as he gets home. He has settled the same 
on this adopted son he speaks of. The remainder 
of his fortune goes to hie daughter, or, as his will 


stands at present, to the church; he is a Komanist, 
it seems; but he will alter it directly if this prove 
to be she.” 

‘* Wasn’t it odd that she should belost, mamma?” 
answered , in the same tone. 

“These old, rich families sometimes have 
strange doings among themselves,” replied Mrs. 
Donivon, 





CHAPTER V.—BRIDAL BELLS. 

Mapetivge Onme’s wedding-day broke gloomy 
and gray. It was still early inSeptember, but the 
summer was ended, 

Miss Catty had departed from the Water Cure on 
the morning following the emeute, after a brief in- 
terview with Robert Hylder, who stillremained. He 
said he wanted a favorable morning, that he might, 
before he went, take a good photograph of the 
house, which was really quite an imposing man- 
sion, having been built originally for the summer 
residence of some wealthy family, who, upon 
trial, had not found Brierville piquante. 

On the day following his singular and sudden 
betrothal, Mr. St. Hellens had been unable to 
leave his room. Excitement seemed to have 
prostrated body and mind. He was drowsy and 
depressed. At Madeline’s voice or touch he 
roused, smiled kindly and with satisfaction at her 
gpa but further than that he observed very 

le. 

Madeline exhibited a genuine distress at his 
aituation, but Simon assured her that his master 
was liable to such attacks after excitement; that 
his nervous system had been shattered by painfal 
scenes which he had gone through, and that 
there was no danger to apprehend. The gir] her- 
self had changed during these few days. A dim 
appreciation of her position seemed to have sealed 
her features with a composure which no longer 
admitted of hope or fear. Perhaps during the 
moments which she had had in which to speculate 
alone on the change. before her, there had been 
some vague revolt of instinct against this mar- 
riage. If so, she was too ignorant to understand 
or to pursue its nature, and she accepted the pro- 
tection which Mr. St. Hellens offered her with 
grateful tranquility. And in such a mood she 
stood on her marriage morning, listening with 
half comprehension to her mother’s talk. 

“You will have great power, complete inde- 
pendence, Madeline, if you are only judicious,” 
said Mrs. Donivon, thoughtfully. 

“T hope I shall doright, mamma,” was the calm 
reply ; and so she went to her destiny. , 

It seemed as though a great effort of will alone 
prevented Mr. St. Hellens from lapsing, even that 
morning, into the lethargy which had ensued upon 
the excitement consequent upon the reception of 
the letter whose perusal had followed his offer of 
. He complained of a deadly numbness, 
a sort of paralysis of muscle and brain, against 
which he strove in vain. 

When Madeline went to his room, when the 
carriage which was to convey them to the chapel 
waited at the door, she found him in a trembling, 
half-fainting condition, while Simon was chafing 
his hands and holding aromatics to his nostrils in 
@ nervous, hurried way, that was quite unusual to 
him. He motioned to Madeline to leave the room 
in a way that was almost beseeching. 

A half hour later, however, Mr. St. Hellens 
joined her in the parlor, at least partially restored, 
but retaining a stony and bewildered look. 

“Let us wait till to-morrow, Mr. St. Hellens,” 
entreated Madeline ; ‘‘you are not well enough to 
start upon this journey.” 

“No, no, child, we'll not wait,” he said. ‘I 
shall be better soon—all the better for traveling ; 
it is only this cizzy numbness which creeps over 
me. It seems—it seems,” and he pressed his 
hands to his head, “as if a wave, that would 
drown all sensation and capacity, came on and 
on.” He paused a moment. ‘Come, come, 
Simon!” he called, sharply, to the man, who had 
not yet descended, 

A minute after he appeared, carrying portman- 
teaus and shawls, in a way as though they had 
been snatched up carelessly. Mr, St. Hellens’s 
sense of order was keen, 

“See how you have those’ things,” he said, 
petulently. 

**I was very much hurried, sir,” answered the 
man, 

The atmosphere of the little chapel was still heavy 
from incense swung at the last vespers. The few 
people who, seeing the doors open, had dropped 
in, sat in a kind of nervous quiet in the seats near 
the chancel, their outlines dim in the cloudy 
shadows. Just where Mr. St. Hellens and Made- 
line stood a pool of purple light, which, streaming 
through the colored spandrels, had caught their 
stain, settled heavily. The still, white face of the 
marble Madonna looked from the altar-heights 
upon the face of the bride, as white and still; 
upon that of the groom, with its pale, delicate 
features and composed air. 

Owing to the fact that Madeline was not a 
Catholic, the ceremony was simple and brief. 
The charges and responses were spoken, heads 
bowed, blessings given, and the wedding was over. 
There were no congratulations. Before turning 
from the altar, Mr. St. Hellens said, in a low, im- 
pressive way, to the officiating priest, who had 
sometimes visited him since his arrival in Brier- 
ville, taking his bride by the hand as he spoke : 

‘Mrs. Henri St. Hellens, father.” 

Madeline looked up with a childish start and a 
half smile. The priest inclined his head gravely. 

Af they walked down the aisle, Mr. St. Heliens 
again pressed his hand to his head. 

**T am go faint,” he whispered. 

In the porch he took Simon’s arm. His face 
was so ashy pale that the bride hardly repressed 
a cry at the sight of it in the daylight. 

All day in the cars he iay upon blankets piled 
on a seat, sleeping heavily. Madeline, sitting near, 
watched him with perplexed alarm. Sometimes, 
in a strange, stony composure, she gazed upon 
the trees and fences and fields, which seemed to 





elude them as they sped along—the yellow and 


crimson forests, the crisp blue ripples of the 
streams, the white flecks of the September sky, 
which came and went, came and went, hour by 
hour, all day long, before her. 

She had so much to realize, and she realized 
nothing. A little after dark they reached their 
first stopping-place. Mr. St. Hellens roused for a 
moment, He was very, very tired, he said. Simon 
almost lifted him to the carriage, and from it to 
the hotel. Before their supper was served he was 
obliged to retire. 

Long after, late into the night, Madeline sat by 
the window, in a room adjoining her hus- 
band’s, listening to Simon, as he moved about 
to the invalid’s occasional demands, uttered in a 
faint tone, and tried vainly to comprehend her 
strange position, to foresee her new career. 

When she went to Mr. St. Hellens in the morn- 
ing he hardly roused to notice her. Lying upon 
the bed, oppressed and drowsy, with his fine, 
silky hair hardly stirring on his forehead, his pale, 
sharpened features, and emaciated frame, he 
seemed as if under a blighting spell. He grew 
old, inexpressibly old, every minute. He appeared 
to wither and shrivel through each instant of his 
strange sleep, till his bride, catching her breath 
with horror at the thought, began to fear him— 
to feel that she was mated to the victim of an evil 
incantation or unholy charm. It was no mortal 
sickness that possessed him, she thought, but 
some weird influence, which sapped his strength 
and vailed his vision, and she shuddered. She 
fancied she saw the thin, filmy web weaving about 
him, excluding him from all the world but her. 
She was his wife. She felt a morbid loathing 
creeping over her. 

Day after day they traveled on, without change 
in Mr. St. Hellens’s condition. Simon naturally 
assumed the direction of their movements, and 
Madeline yielded without concern. 

But the long voyage down the river was inexpres- 
sibly tranquilizing. It even appeared as a transi- 
tion from one existence to another. Sliding through 
monotony into change, the tide was as a fate which 
admits of no return. The irreclaimable past lost 
itself within the lapsing present. The hard trials 
of her young life faded from recollection. The 
shock that had followed her marriage softened. 
She sat under the awnings of the deck, sailing out 
of the chil] autumn air into a southerly summer, | 
the shore still vivid with green and gay with | 
flowers, a calm, even pulse stirring the amber air, | 
the dull plash of the waters making a monotony 
of music. She was far from being unhappy, and 
she abandoned herself with ease to her condition. 





CHAPTER VI.—CYRIL. 

Mr. St. HewwEens’s family residence was two or 
three miles from the city. A large, rambling 
house, surrounded by extensive grounds, which 
had once been the family pride. 

For generations of St. Hellenses had come and 
gone in their day. The silent old house had been 
gay once ; lovers had loitered in the parks, foun- 
tains leaped in the sunshine, and stately trees and 
riotous vines grown and thriven in those by-gone 
days when some happier St. Hellens had chris- 
tened the homestead “The Villa Desir.” The 
little gentleman, under the spell of his strange sick- 
ness, who was bringing his girl-wife to her home, 
was the last of his line. The son he had adopted 
was of alien blood ; the daughter he had sought 
for had a blotted birth ; the wife he had married 
was a wife only in name; the heir of his vast in- 
heritance wasan abstraction ; and he, blighted and 
helpless, a dependent upon one of his own servants. 

On the day when, as the household had been 
notified, the travelers were expected, Mr. St. 
Hellens’s adopted son was awaiting them at the 
villa. No intimation of the master’s condition had 
been received, and so some little attempt had been 
made to render the grim, old house cheerful for 
the reception. A suite of apartments, constituting 
a wing, were in good order, Mr. St. Hellens had 
furnished them anew after his father’s death, and 
had occupied them exclusively for a good many 
years. They communicated by a dark, narrow 
passage with the main house, where the fur- 
niture was faded and tarnished in the disused 
rooms. In these there had been little change 
made beyond opening the windows and building 
huge fires to dissipate the gathered dampness, it 
being supposed that Mr. St. Hellens’s bachelor 
apartments would still suffice. They, indeed, con- 
stituted a house in miniature, with library and 
bath and boudoir. The mellow afternoon light 
flooded them with a delicious tone ; vases of roses 
garnished the stands and shelves, and saturated 
the air with their perfume, as the warmth of the 
open fire wooed it from their hearts. 

Here Oyril St. Hellens waited for his father and 
his father’s wife. 

There are lives which seem to attract and ap- 
propriate the treasures of other lives, and whose 
happiness seems made up of the hopes and dreams 
and longings cast into their unconsciousness, as 
the gold and silver ornaments were cast by the 
Spanish ladies of old into the molten metal which 
was to form the Panama cathedral bell. 

Cyril St. Hellens’s was such a life. 
dowered with adorations. 

He stood before the hearth as the afternoon 
waned, gazing thoughtfully into the heart of the 
fire. He was superbly handsome. Tall, muscu- 
lar, heroic in his mold, with clear, brilliant eyes, 
a silky beard and all the self-assured equipoise of 
twenty-five inhis mien. He was vain—too vain to 
show his vanity. Standing there, he seemed to 
say :. ‘* There is nothing out of my reach ;” and, if 
you looked a little deeper : “ Nor anything worth 

the effort of reaching.” 

One of the servants came to the door. 

** The carriage is coming, Massa Cyril.” 

He went through the little dark passage into 
the main hall, and found the great doors ready 
opened, a crowd of domestics waiting with their 
welcome, while the carriage was being driven 
slowly up the avenue; and he saw that Uncle 
Daniel’s face looked heavy and black on the box. 


He was 





He hastened down the steps as it stopped; 


Simon was slowly unfastening the door, Mr. St, 
Hellens lay, in his unaroused lethargy, propped 
with pillows in one corner, and Madeline, suddenly 
stricken with a cruel sense of embarrassment and 
intrusion, shrank back beside him. 

“ Massa Henri has one of his attacks,“ Simon 
explained, and Cyril seemed to understand ; “ and 
Mrs. St. Hellens is considerably fatigued, so 
we drove slowly.” 

“Mrs, St. Hellens, youare very welcome to Desir,” 
said Cyril, with a low bow, as Simon prepared to 
carry the invalid into the house. “ You will take 
him, I suppose, to his own apartments, Simon ?” 

** Yes, sir. How do you do, mammy?” 

The mulatto received the salutations of the 
servants as his master’s proxy. He seemed 
altogether to belong to a different grade, to 
possess a different position. Cyril St. Hellens 
deferred to and the others obeyed hin. 

“Are any of the upper chambers prepared, 
Aunt Chioe?” he asked, moving along through 
the neifal group with his unconscious burden. 
‘Mrs, St. Hellens will need the oak-room for the 
present.” 

Cyril offered the new mistress of Villa Desir his 
hand to assist her from the carriage, with polite 
indifference. He had, in fact, bestowed very 
little consideration upon the subject of his father’s 
marriage. His own fortune, his own lot in life, were 
assured: that there should be a Mrs. Henri St. 
Hellens was just a matter of supreme unconcern 
to him. He confessed, however, to a start of 
surprise at the extreme youth of the bride; to 
certain pity for her evident embarrassment in her 
new position; to an evident indefinite scorn for her 
probable motives for the match ; and with a sort 
of running presentation to the servants, he 
escorted her to the house, and into the state 
drawing-room, where he wheeled an arm-chair 
before the fire, and excused himself upon the 
plea of going to his father. 

Madeline had not spoken ; she dared not speak 
She looked around the dilapidated room, moldy, 
and damp and grim as it was, at the servants 
waiting for her orders at the door, and wondered 
what right she had there at all. She shivered 
with excitement; she would gladly have gone to 
her husband, but she had not the courage. And 
if she should go—he covld not help her. 
Her one friend in the world was powerless to 
assist her—to affirm her title, to account for her 


| presence, Her servants, lingering and fearing to 


intrude upon her, seemed like spies, Cyril’s 
politeness like a mockery. The great round 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and not attempting 
to take off her bonnet or gloves, she sat without 
moving where she had been placed. 

By-and-by Cyril came back. He did not feel 
that it was in his place to act the host to Mrs. 
St. Hellens, so he sat down with gravity on the 
opposite side of the fire till supper was an- 
nounced, 

“I regret that you should find the rooms so 
cheerless,” he said then ; “we had supposed, not 
knowing of my father’s illness, that the wing 
would give you enough room until the remainder 
of the house should be refurnished.” 

** Have you taken Mr. St. Hellens to the wing?” 
There was something so plaintive and childish in 
her voice, that the young man’s formality was 
half-disarmed, ‘‘ Because I would like to go and 
see him.” 

To find herself at her journey’s end so singu- 
larly deprived of her husband’s protection; to 
find his helpless state unchanged, and all pre- 
paring as for its continuance ; herself completely 
separated from him ; her position so questionable; 
her self-dependence unrelieved by the presence of 
a single person ; the existence of a single fact to 
which she could turn for advice or support, was 
a severe strain upon the self-control of a girl of 
sixteen. The present looked difficult ; the future 
full of stumblingblocks. What ehe had said to 
her mother on her wedding morning, recurred to 
her with significance—‘ she hoped she should do 
right.” 

In her dreary room, whose oaken panels seemed 
ready to open and admit the ghosts of buried St. 
Hellenses to her company, she reflected that night 
upon her reception. 

She thought that Mr. St. Hellens’s son might 
have been a trifle more cordial and kind. Then, 
with even her limited knowledge of the world, she 
guessed that he might not like his father’s mar- 
riage, and thus accounted for his coldness, 

She thought of the crowd of servants who had 
seemed so officious to her simplicity, and smiled 
at having allowed their scrutiny to embarrass her, 
With the penetration which is born of necessity, 
she sifted facts, and their review helped her, 
Pride, too, helped her. She justified and be- 
lieved in herself, and she became composed. 

There are some natures in which antagonism 
breeds submission, but those in which it givea 
birth to defiance are the safer, on the whole. 








A Novet Wacrr.—An amusing story is going 
the rounds of the Paris clubs. It appears that, a short 
time ago, a foreign prince made a heavy bet that he 
would be arrested by the police without vommitting 
any offense whatever, or in any way provoking the 
authorities. The bet having been taken by a member 
of the Imperial Club, the prince went to one of the most 
aristocratic cafés in Paris, dressed in a battered hat, a 
ragged blouse, and boots all iu holes, and, sitting down 
at one of the tables, ordered a cup of coffee. The waiters, 
however, paid no attention to so suspicious-looking a 
customer, upon which the prince put his hand in his 
pocket, aud showed them a bundie of bank notes. The 
proprietor then ordered the coffee to be served, sending, 
meanwhile, to the nearest police station for a sergeant de 
ville. The prince was duly arrested and taken to the 
Commissary of Police, where he stated who he was, and 
was afterward taken to the gentleman with whom he 
made the bet, to prove his identity. A similar story was 
told at Vienna, some time ago, of a Hun arian, Prince 
Seander, M. de Metternich’s son-in-law, who, in order te 
make his arrest quite sure, took the bank notes out of 
his boots. 


*‘T am all heart,” said a military officer to 
his comrades. 





* Pity _— not part pluck,” said the colonel in 
comman 








————— 
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ARTILLERY- 

MAN 

And the} Elephant. 

Tue remarkable intelli- 
gence of the domesticated 
elephant has been exem- 
plified so frequently as 
to become proverbial. If 
he possessed the power of 
speech, he would be al- 
most more than human ; 
as it is, he often puts to 
shame the higher preten- 
sion of his lordly masters. 

Our illustration repre- 
sents a corroborative fact. 
A battering train, going 
to a siege of a town in 
India, had to cross the 
sandy bed of a river, that 
resembled other rivers of 
the East, which have, du- 
ring the summer season, 

a small stream of 
water running through 
them, though their beds 
are mostly of consider- 
able breadth, very heavy 
for draught, and abound- 
ing in quicksands. An ar- 
tilleryman who was seated 
on the tambril of one of 
the guns, by some acci- 
dent fell off in such a situ- 
ation, that in a minute or 
two the hind wheel must 
have gone over him. 

The elephant, which 
was stationed behind the 
gun, perceiving the dan- 
ger, instantly, without 
any warning from its keep- 
ers, lifted up the wheel 
with ite trunk, and kept it suspended till the 
carriage had passed clear of him. 


THE 





THE GRAVE OF COL. ‘ELLSWORTH. 


Co. ELLSworTH was one of those brave young 
men who gave themselves promptly and heartily 
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THE GRAVE OF COL. ELLSWORIH, AT MECHANICSVILI£, N. Y. 


to their country when it called for help. Just at 
the beginning of the war he was shot at Alexan- 
dria, while attempting to replace the national 
colors over a hotel in that place. 

His remains were buried at Mechanicsville, on 
the banks of the Hudson, a few miles from Troy, 
Our picture gives a representation of his resting- 
place. It is situated on a gentle rise of ground, 
apart from all other graves, in the south-erstern 
part of the rural cemetery, in the outskirts of the 
pretty viliage of his youtb, Mechanicsville, about 
twelve miles north from Troy, N. Y., and on the 
western bank of the Hudson. 

At his head,the only mark of respect his country- 
men have thus far seen fit to erect, is a flagstaff, 
upon which, for about a year after his death, was 


“ accustomed to be raised and lowered, at sunrise 


and sunset, that flag he loved sodearly. But now 
the plain board fence and staff alone are the 
solitary tokens of remembrance of one who was 
mourned in every patriotic Northern family as an 
only son. It is a solemn reproach to his country 
that one who so devoted his whole interest and 
life to its service should now be so neglected and 
apparently forgotten. 





CROSSING A RIVER. 

Yanxesz ingenuity, highly as it is commended, 
would hardly devise more convenient appliances 
than the natives of Asia adopt for their comfort 
and convenience. The picture of crossing a river 
represents a very common spectacle in that coun- 














THE ARIILLERYMAN AND THE ELEPHANT. 


try—the huge and powerful elephant being tamed 
and made the gentle servant, willing to do his 
master’s bidding, even if he convert himself into 
a ferry-boat. The elephant is a good swimmer, 
and one might have a much more objectionable 
conveyance. The novelty of the thing might 
warrant its introduction here ; as a paying enter- 





prise it would doubtless prove successful, how- 


lightened progress. 








ever it might comport with our notions of en- , 


A MEXICAN HAT MERCHANT. 


Ir does not require a very large capital to carry 
on business in Mexico. There a man can carry 
his whole stock in trade on his head, and instead 
of waiting quietly and anxiously for customers to 
come and make purchases, he adopts the com- 
monest method of taking his goods to the cus- 
tomer. Our illustration represents an every-day 
specimen of a Mexican trader, who is not ashamed 
to wear his own hats, and thus recommend their 
excellence. 








CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT RATS. 


THERE are many interesting and sometimes 
very funny instances of cats suckling and bring- 
ing up the offspring of animals altogether 
different ‘rom their own species. A gentleman 
told us s ime ago, when paying a visit toa 
friend of his, « noticed a cat and two kittens, 
which were hay ::g @ good time in his room. 

* Keep quict for a moment,” said his friend, 
‘and you shall be witness to a very curious 
spectacle presently.” 

The two friends quietly took a seat and did not 
stir. After a fewminutes a low noise, not unlike 
the rustling of a creeping animal, was heard from 
behind the stove, and presently a saucy rat made 
its appearance ; at first it looked round about the 
room with great caution, and then without much 
hesitation made its way toward the old cat, which 
was quietly reposing on a cushion, the kittens 
resting by her side. Nay, even more, the rat 
forthwith began to suckle the old cat as if it were 
a member of the family. The cat did not even 
stir, as if so extraordinary a proceeding were a 
matter of course, though the kittens seemed to 
be somewhat startled by the boldness of the rat. 

The owner of the cat, who had always been 
fond of a practical joke, had succeededin smuggling 
the rat into the cat-family on the day the kittens 
were born; the experiment turned out to be a 
perfect success. One of our artists has tho 
the touching scene described to be an object 
worthy of his pencil. 

In a similar manner puppies, rabbits, young 
hares, squirrels, and the like, are known to have 
been suckled and brought up by cats; it is a 
spectacle particularly amusing to see the old cat 
promenading in company with her step-children, 
and participating in their droll and youthful 
sports. It is also a scene, funny beyond descrip- 
tion, to observe how the half-grown squirrel is 
hurrying up a tree and petulantly jumping from 
branch to branch, whilst the wiser mother is 





CROSSING A RIVER IN INDIA, 





startled out of her wits 
by the boldness of her 
little offspring, and visi- 
bly at a loss to guess who 
taught the saucy crea- 

~3 howto climb up trees, 

The cat has been sup- 
posed, without any good 
reason, to be nothing but 
cruelty embodied and 
wanton thirst of blood 
endowed with four legs; 
this is unjust. Nature 
has gifted that much- 
abused animal with the 
tender heart and kind 
feelings of a mother ; in 
this respect it is second 
to none of the rest of 
animals, four-legged as 
well as two-legged. 





BESIECED BY A 
BORELE. 
Hontne in South Africa 
is no holiday pastime, 
affording a temporary di- 
version, but is attended 
with a degree of excite- 
ment and danger, de- 
manding, on the part of 
the sportsman, the high- 
est quality of cool cour- 
age and determined brav- 
ery. The following adven- 
ture with a borelé, or 
rhinoceros, points out the 
nature of the perils to 
which the hunter is often 

exposed : 

On one occasion a horse 
belonging to a party of 
sportsmen escaped, and, 
in pursuing it, one of the party, named Arend, en- 
countered a borelé. 

Pulling up his horse, or rather trying to do so, 
for the animal was restive in the presence of such 
danger, he fired, 

The shot produced a result that was neither ex- 
pected nor desired. 

With a roar like the bellowing of an angry 
bull, the monster turned and charged straight 
toward the horseman. 

Arend was obliged to seek safety in flight, while 
the borelé pursued in a manner that told of its 
being wounded, but not incapacitated from seeking 
revenge. 








A MEXICAN HAT SELLER. 


At the commencement of the chase there was 
but a very short distance between pursuer and 
pursued ; and, in place of turning suddenly out of 
the track and allowing the monster to pass by him 
—which he should have done, knowing the defect 
of vision natural to the rhinoceros—the young 
hunter carried on in a stright line, all the while 
employed in reloading his rifle. 

His mistake did not arise from any want of 
knowledge or presence of mind, but rather from 
carelessness and an unworthy estimation of the 
abilities of the borelé to overtake him, 

He had long been a successful hunter, and suc- 
cess too often begets that over-confidence which 
leads to many a mischance that the more cautious 

man will avoid. 

Suddenly he found his flight arrested by the 
thick scrub of thorny bushes, known in South 
Africa as the “ wait-a-bits,” and the horse he was 
riding did wait a bit, and so long that the borelé 
was soon close upon his heels, 

‘There was now neither time nor room to turn 
either to the right or to the left. 

The rifle was at length loaded. There would 
have been but little chance of killing the rhino- 
ceros by a single shot, especially with such uncer- 
tain aim as would have been taken from the back 
of a frightened horse. 

Arend, therefore, threw himself from the saddle. 
He had a two-fold purpose in doing so. 

His aim would be more correct; there was a 
chance of the borelé keeping on after the horse, 
and leaving him an undisturbed spectator of the 
field. 

The field of view embraced by the eyes of a 
rhinoceros is not large, but, unfortunately for the 
hunter, as the frightened horse fled from his side, 
it was he himself that came within the limited 
circle of the borelé’s vision. 

Hastily raising the rifle to his shoulder, he 
fired at the advancing enemy, and then fled to 
ward a clump of trees that chanced to be near by 
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He could hear the heavy tread of the rhinoceros | 


as it followed close upon his heels. It seemed to 
shake the earth. 

Closer and closer he heard it, so near that he 
dared not look around. 

He fancied he could feel the breath of the mon- 
ster blowing upon his back ! 

His only chance was to make a sudden devia- 
tion from his course, and leave the borelé to pass 
on in its impetuous charge. 

This he did, turning sharply to the right, when 
he saw that he had just escaped being elevated 
upon the creature’s horn. 

This mancuvre enabled him to gain some dis- 
tance as he started off in the new direction ; but 
it was not long maintained, for the borelé was 
again in hot pursuit, without any show of fatigue, 
while the tremendous exertions he had himself 
been making rendered him incapable of continu- 
ing his flight much longer. 

He had just sufficient strength left to avoid an 
immediate encounter by taking one more turn; 
when fortunately he saw before him the trunk of 
a large baobab tree lying prostrate along the 
ground. It had been blown down by some mighty 
storm, and lay resting upon its roots at one end, 
and its shivered branches at the other, so as to 
leave a space of about two feet between its trunk 
and the ground. 

Suddenly throwing himself down, Arend glided 
under the tree, just in time to escape the long 
horn whose point had again come in close prox- 
imity with his back. 

The hunter had now time to recover his breath, 
and, to some extent, his confidence. He saw that 
the fallen tree would protect him. Even should 
the rhinoceros come round to the other side, he 
would only have to roll back again to place him- 
self beyond the reach of his terrible horn. 

The space below was ample enough to enable 
him to pass through, but too small for the body of 
the borelé, 

By creeping back and forward he could always 
place himself in safety. 

And this was just what he had to do, for the 
enraged monster, on seeing him on the other side, 
immediately ran round the roots*and{renewedjthe 
attack, 





a position to command a view on both sides of the 
huge trunk, evidently determined to stay there 
and await the chance of getting within reach of its 
victim. 

Thus silently beleaguered, the young hunter set 
about considering in what manner he might ac- 
complish the raising of the siege. 

The sun went down, the moon ascended above 
the tops of the surrounding trees, yet the borelé 
seemed no less inspired by the spirit of revenge 
than on first receiving the injuries it was wishing 
to resent. 

For many hours the young hunter waited pa- 
tiently for it to move away in search of food or any 
other object except that of revenge, but in this 
hope he was disappointed. The pain inflicted by 
the shots would not allow either hunger or thirst 
to interfere with the desire for retaliation, and it 
continued to maintain a watch so vigilant that 
Arend dared not leave his retreat for an instant. 

Whenever he made a movement, the enemy did 
the same. 

It was a long time before he could think of any 
plan that would give him a chance of getting away. 
One at length occurred to him. 

Although unable to reload the rifle with a bullet, 
the thought came into his mind that the borelé 
might be blinded by a heavy charge of powder, or 
so confused by it as to give him an opportunity of 
stealing away. 

This seemed an excellent plan, yet so simple, 
that Arend was somewhat surprised that he had 
not thought of it before. 

Without difficulty he succeeded in pouring a 
double quantity of powder into the barrel ; and, in 
order to keep it there until he had an opportunity 
for a close shot, some dry grass was forced into 
the muzzle. 

The chance soon offered, and taking a deliberate 
aim at one of the borelé’s eyes with the muzzle of 
the gun not more than two feet from its head, he 
pulled the trigger. 

With a loud moan of mingled rage and agony, 
the rhinoceros rushed toward him, and frantically 
but vainly exerted all its strength inan endeavor 
to overturn the baobab. 

“One more shot at the other eye,” thought 
Arend “‘ and I shall be free.” 











4 CAT NURSING A RAT, 


This course of action was several times repeated 
before the young hunter was allowed much time 
for reflection. He was in hopes that the brute 
would get tired of the useless charges it was 
making, and either go away iteelf or give him the 
opportunity. 

In this hope he was doomed to disappointment. 
The animal, exasperated with the wounds it had 
received, appeared implacable, and for more than 
an hour it kept running around the tree, in vain 
attempts to get at him. 

As he had very little trouble in avoiding these, 
there was plenty of opportunity for reflection, and 
he passed the time in devising some plan to settle 
the misunderstanding between the borelé and 
himself. 

The first he thought of was to make use of his 
rifle. The weapon was within his reach, where he 
had dropped it when diving under the treg, but, 
when about to reload it, he discovered that the 
ramrod was missing! 

So sudden had been the charge of the borelé, at 
the time tne rifle was last loaded, that the ramrod 
had not been returned to its proper place, but left 
behind upon the plain. This was an unlucky cir- 
cumstance, and for a time the young hunter could 
not think of anything better than to keep turning 
from side to side to avoid the presence of the be- 
sieger. 

The borelé at last seemed to show signs of ex- 
haustion, or, at all events, began to perceive the 
unprofitable nature of the tactics it had been pur- 
suing. 

But the spirit of revenge was not in the least 
weakened within it, for it made no move toward 
taking ite departure trom the spot. 

On the contvary, it lay down by the baobab, in 








He immediately proceeded to pour another dose 
of powder into the rifle, but, while thus engaged, 
a new danger suddenly presented itself. 

The dry grass projected from the gun had ig- 
nited and set fire to the dead leaves that were 
strewed plentifully over the ground. 

In an instant these were ablaze, the flame 
spreading rapidly on all sides and moving toward 
him. 


The trunk of the baobab could no longer afford 
protection. In another minute it would be en- 
veloped in the red fire, and to stay by its side 
would be to perish in the flames. There was no 
alternative but to get to his feet and run for his 
life, 

Not a moment was to be lost, and, slipping from 
under the tree, he started off at the top of his 
speed. 

The chances were in his favor for escaping un- 
observed by the rhinoceros ; but fortune seemed 
decidedly against him. 

Before getting twenty paces from the tree, he 
saw that he was pursued, Guided either by one eye 
or its keen sense of hearing, the monster was fol- 
lowing him at a pace so rapid that, if long enough 
continued, it must certaiuly overtake him. 

Once more the young hunter began to feel some- 
thing like despair. Death seemed hard upon his 
heels. A few seeonds more and he might be im- 
paled on that terrible horn. But for that instinc- 
tive love of life which all feel, he might have 
surrendered himself to fate, and, urged by this, he 
kept on. 

He was upon the eve of falling to the earth 
through sheer exhaustion, when his ears were 
saluted by the deep-toned bay of a hound, and, 




















BESIEGED BY A BORELE. 


close after it a voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Look out, baas 
Willem, somebody comes yonder !” 

Two seconds more anc Arend was safe from 
farther pursuit. The hound was dancing round 
the borelé’s head, by his loud, angry yelps divert- 
ing its attention from everything but himself. 

Two seconds more and Groot Willem and Hen- 
drick came riding up, and less than half a minute 
after the monster, having received a shot from the 
heavy roer, slowly settled down in his tracks—a 
dead rhinoceros. 








THE TUG OF WAR; 


Or, an Encounter between a Tiger and an 
Alligator. 

Tue tiger in India makes sad havoc among the 
herds of cattle, often carrying off the choicest and 
best to satisfy his rapacity and hunger. The owners, 
however, frequently revenge themselves on the 
marauder, by gathering certain poisonous berries, 
pounding them to powder, and rubbing them on 
the carcass of a bullock that the tiger has killed, but 
not entirely eaten. As he returns at dark and 
renews his feast, he soon finds his blood in a fever, 
and his mouth parched with intense thirst ; and, 
hastening to the nearest stream, laps the water 
greedily, and in a few minutes is stretched on the 
bank, dead, so subtle and speedy is the effect of 
the poison. 

An English captain was once in ambush, by the 
side of a river, when he saw a poisoned tiger come 
down to drink and die ; but it singularly happened 
there were awaiting his approach two other potent 
agents of death—the captain’s rifle and the jaws 
of a monstrous alligator. Rushing toward the 
river, the tiger plunged in and commenced lapping 
the water with greedy avidity, as if to allay the 
burning fire raging within from the effects of the 
poison. He then came out and commenced roll- 
ing on the ground and biting savagely at the 
bushes. A second time he took to the water, and 
made as though he meant to swim across, and the 
captain, te end the agony of the poor brute, was 
about to pull the trigger, when an alligator rose 
suddenly and snapped at the tiger with his terrible 
jaws. Instantly the brute forgot his sufferings, 
and fell on the alligator tooth and nail. Teeth 
and nails, however, made little impression on the 
mail coat of the amphibious monster, who did his 
best to haul the tiger down to his slimy bed, and, 
to prevent it, the latter fought and beat the water 
with his broad fore-arms till hills of foam partially 
hid the combatants frem”the sporteman’s view, 





Now they sank, now they rose again, the hooked 
teeth of the alligator never losing their grip, and 
the white foam taking a deeper tinge each mo- 
ment. The struggies of the forest prowler grew 
fainter and fainter ; and, drowned, poisoned, and 
mauled by the terrible teeth, he was about to 
succumb. But the alligator was not destined to 
have his own way. Just a# he stretched his ugly 
body out of the water, the better to take a pull 
long and strong, a bullet from the captain’s rifle 
smote his exposed side and turned him belly up- 
ward, dead asa herring. A ball from the second 
barrel mercifully ended the tiger’s existence. 








More Sinned Against than Sinning. 

“Yes. He’s fine-looking enough, and talented 
enough, but such a flirt! I wish some one would 
surprise and carry off that guarded heart of his, 
and then laugh at hie discomfiture. It would pay 
him off nicely for his trifling.” 

** Suppose you try the experiment, Annie. You 
are practiced enough in the art of captivation, if 
report is right! I wonder at your censure of 
flirts.” 

“What reports? You cannot think me a flirt?” 

“Oh! I only referred in jest to something I 
heard to the effect that you had jilted Frank 
Marvyn, and that it was too bad for you to flirt 
80. ” 


“Oh, dear! I suppose because Frank 
chose to force his presence upon me till I got 
tired of the sight of him, and encouraged Phil 
Dalande in sheer self-defense, it is something 
dreadful |” 

“But could you not have given him to under- 
stand that his case was hopeless at the first ?’’ 

“To be sure; I might have turned to the 
gentleman and said, ‘My dear Mr. Marvyn, I have 
a very kind disposition, and as J am a very charm- 
ing person, and you may fall deeply in love with 
me, I wish to warn you to avoid my fascinating 
society, for I consider myself too much your 
superior to return your regard, if you do!’” 

“It is not necessary to say anything, Annie,” 
laughed her cousin. ‘Your manner should have 
repelled him.” 

“As if he could understand manner! Ugh! 
His oh-do-have-pity-upon-me-face is before me 
now.” 

** And this Phil Dalande—I suppose he is in a 
state of suspense by this time ?” 

“Oh, no; we understand each other perfectly, 
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He has too much sense to care for such a butterfly 
as I am. I suppose my intimacy with him 
strengthens the idea that Lam a coquette, but 
what of that? When people are talking about 
me, they are not indulging their amiability over 
any one else ” 

“And how about George Sylvester?” pursued 
the other. 

“How you do tease me, coz! One might as 
well be shut up in a cloister till marriageable age, 
and then brought out into market and sold to the 
highest bidder, as to live in this enlightened age 
and feel obliged to accept the first one who offers. 
If we have not the privilege of choosing, we cei - 
tainly ought to have the privilege of knowing, 
those we accept. I was not to blame there, for I 
really wanted to like the man, but he showed such 
@ jealous, exacting nature, that I was convinced 
he could never make me happy. His intellect and 
person are superior, and I have no doubt he would 
mate nicely with some gentle, yielding creature ; 
but I could not endure to see him look and act as 
if every word and glance belonged to him—even 
before he had asked the right to monopolize me. 
Pm sure I’m no coquette.” 

“Perhaps Thorne can find as many excuses for 
his conduct.” 

** Oh, no ; he has the right to choose, you know ; 
and after he has paid attention to one for awhile, 
off he goes after another, and I’m sure it is not 
because they refuse him.” 

“fake care, Annie! There is a lurking admira- 
tion in those words, spite of your condemnation. 
Iam afraid if you act on my suggestion that ycu 
will lose your heart instead of gaining his.” 

“Never fear, coz. Indeed, now I think I shall, 
if only to show that I am not so easily conquered.” 
And with this resolution away went Annie. 

Let us now take a peep at the subject of this 
discussion. Seated in a comfortable arm-chair, 
with his dressing-gown falling over a graceful 
form, and his hair thrown carelessly back from a 
white, expansive forehead, he seems certainly not 
a very bad specimen of manhood. He has one 
habit, though, which, to say the least, is rather 
careless, that of thinking aloud. Listen : 

* What a simpleton I was, though, to offer my 
precious self to her! I might have known, if 
Cupid and vanity had not blinded me, what her 
answer would have been. I suppose by this time 
Ihave got the reputation of being a flirt ; but what 
is one todo? I'll not marry those I don’t like; 
and if those I do like won’t marry me, I’m not to 
blame. Absurd idea! that I had trifled with 
Emily Arne’s affections! They give her credit for 
more heart and me less taste than she or I pos- 
sess. If they could have seen, when I made a fool 
of myself by proposing, how she laughed at my 
* boyish fancy,’ as she called it, ‘in thinking my- 
self in love with a woman quite four years older 
than myself—tir: in which to form four more as 
serious attachm:<: 's as this’—and heard her assu- 
rance—when I be <..me indignant at this intimation 
of fickleness—‘that I did really care as much for her 
as I thought, her vanity would prevent her accept- 
ing, for she could not bear the idea of people’s 
saying of her, How old Mrs. Thorne looks, com- 
pared with her husband! I wonder if he ever 
compares his wife with any of the women he ought 
to have married?’ And then, when I assured her 
that time could not mar her loveliness, &c., &c., 
to hear her still incredulous tones as she said, 
* She had not suspected this ; and to end an inter- 
view that was becoming painful, she would state 
that she was already engaged.’ And then to crown 
all, to see the ridiculous haste with which I left ; 
I think they would transfer their pity. However, 
Tl not tell them! It’s better to be known as a 
lady-killer than a rejected suitor. I don’t think 
so, but that others do is evident, though they do 
moralize to the contrary. Heigh-ho! I must do 
something to keep off the blues. I have it; I'll 
go ask that little witch, Annie Clarke, to have 
drive with me! And it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
have a little flirtation there, It would keep my 
mind from Emily, and there'll be no love lost, for 
Annie is a coquette, if ever there was one.” 

On that afternoon ‘‘ coz” entered Annie’s room, 


** Annie, there is an opportunity for you; read 
” holding up a note. 
"Tine enough !” cried Annie, dancing round 
the room, with mischief sparkling in her eyes, “I 
wonder what brought this about? I believe the 
fates are working |” 

*‘ No doubt of it, Annie,” was the reply, as she 
assisted in making the appearance of the pretty 
Annie as attractive as possible, and soon the gay 
pair were on their way for a ride, 

Their road lay through a delightfully-shaded 
retreat, and as they talked of its quiet beauties 
their thoughts unconsciously took a deeper tone, 
and once the young man sighed, upon which he 
looked up quickly to see if his mischief-loving 
companion had observed, and was ready to rally 

«him upon it. 

As he looked, they were passing a more open 
space, and aray of sunlight just then came shim- 
mering through the trees, and danced fitfully 
among Annie’s golden-brown curls ; and his ques- 
tioning glance turned into one of admiration. She 
raised her eyes, and as she saw his expression, 
blushed, while she said : 

“That was, of course, a pitying sigh for the 
weakness of those who indulge in sentiment, 
judging from your words a few moments since.” 

“ Piease make allowance for many things I say, 
Annie.” 

“ Of course, I shall,” was the meaning rejoinder. 
“ knows that Hal Thorne says and 
does unaccountable things.” 

He understood her. 

“Do they? Iam aware of it, and that ‘ every- 
pody’ is prejudiced.” 

“ But they agree that they are done in a grace- 
fal manner.” 

“Now, Annie, I suppose you think my vanity is 
quite healed by that timely flattery ?” 

“To be sure! Like a skillful physician, I un- 


derstood your case, and applied a medicine, which 
I hope you have taken, like a dutiful boy.” 

“Certainly. And in return I shall insist on 
your not protesting against ‘open flattery,’ as 
you set us the example.” 

“Oh, I'll agree not to protest against it; but 
bear in mind that that is not receiving it; and if 
not received, what good will it do to offer it?” 

“‘T shall have the satisfaction pf wishing to do 
@ benevolent act, of course !” 

“There! You are not so averse to flattery, 
after all, or you would not intimate that it was 
agreeable to us. Confess, now. Ah, I can read 
it in your eyes,” raising her beautiful eyes with a 
roguish glance to his face. 

“Never trust the eye, Annie. It can be schooled 
to thought as well as words can.” 

‘Can it? How came you to learn this, pray?” 
** By practice, of course. Admire my frankness 
in admitting it.” 

“Oh, yes. I am ready to admire good qualities 
in any one.” 

“Thank you. We ought to be very good friends 
—having so many sentiments in common, if we 
have not the sentimental.” 

“Or the sensible. But here we are at home.” 

They parted, with the mutual wish expressed to 
meet again. 

“I wonder,” thought he, as he drove away, 
‘why Annie blushed so? Was the spirit of co- 
quetry working under that seemingly careless 
exterior? That blush and that glance into my 
eyes would lead one to think so, What glorious 
eyes she has, though!” And thus musing, we 
leave him. 

“Well,” thought Annie, “a favorable begin- 
ning, really! I wonder if he has decided upon a 
conquest of poor me in addition to the rest, that 
he ehowed so evident a desire for a more intimate 
acquaintance. He has commenced sighing rather 
early, though, I think. However, he will be 
mated, or I’m not Annie Clark. A splendid flirta- 
tion.” 

He was mated, as will be seen. 

As Annie said, they had a “ splendid flirtation ;” 
and for once people did not object. The gentle- 
men said : 

“They were a well-matched pair”—wondered 
which would win in the “‘ Game of Hearts” they 
were evidently playing, and said, ‘‘ It was a good 
thing that Annie Clark was appropriated by 
Thorne, as there was less danger of their being 
bewitched by her fascinations.” And the ladies 
decided that Miss Annie was welcome to him. 
“They did not care to listen to his tender 
speeches. They were sure that this flirtation of 
flirts would not end pleasantly to either party,’’ 
all of which comments, though they do remind us 
slightly of the fox and grapes, must be set down 
to poor human nature. 

But Annie did not know how hard it was to en- 
joy this constant interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, and still be heart-free. All unconsciously to 
herself she would blush and sigh in his presence, 
and if she caught herself wishing he was what he 
appeared—sincere and noble—she would condemn 
herself “‘ for wishing to entrap a true heart.” 

Rather mortifying, though,” she would say, 
“to think how poorly I succeed. Here have I, 
with the most commendable self-denial, given up 
all other admirers for this most worthy object, and 
am no nearer accomplishing it than at first, for 
aught I see. Yet, how could I know whether I 
succeeded or not? Of course look and manner 
are under perfect control ; and how should I know 
that tender words and manner were not assumed 
for effect? I have a good will to give up the idea 
after all, and drophim. But there! good Mrs, 
They-say would decide wisely as usual that I was 
not to blame for his non-attendance. I wish I had 
thought of this before!” 

She was saved the necessity of dropping him by 
his appearance on an evening shortly after. 

*T came to bid you good-by,” he said ; “I start 
in the early train to-morrow for New York. I 
have offered to take the management of a friend’s 
affairs, and shall be gone some months; and I 
could not go without seeing you once more.” 

A sudden flush dyed her face as he spoke, leav- 
ing it very pale: but he did not see it, as her face 
was from the light. Her voice was quite calm, 
though low, as she asked : 

* But is not this a sudden resolution? I shall 
miss you verymuch. But,” assuming a light tone, 
“as it can’t be avoided, there’s no use in being 
sad about it, is there? We shall see each other 
again, sometime ; meanwhile, you will find some 
more congenial spirit, and I—I’ll coax Mr. Dalande 
to be my attendant beau till you come back, and 
then we can renew our little flirtation, can’t we? 
Indeed, it’s not so bad, after all, as we are both 
fond of change,” she said, looking up with a 
bewitching smile. 

His lips were compressed for a moment, and a 
pale, stern ion rested there ; and then, in 
a light, gay tone, he said : 

“To be snre—that is, if your changing fancy 
shall not have selected some one else ere that 
time.” 

“Do you think it possible for me to prefer 
another? You are modest.” 

“AmI? I was not aware that I possessed that 
desirable virtue. But I must away. Good-by, 
Annie.” 

** Good-by.” 

He held her hand a moment, looked searchingly 
in her face, and was gone. She did not observe 
the look, for all her powers were employed in self- 
control—in trying to seem what she was not ; for 
the sharp pain—a pain that nearly stopped the 
beating of her heart, at his first words—forced an 
unhappy truth upon her consciousness ; and, as 
the door closed upon him, she abandoned herself 
to bitter thought. 

“It was well for my pride,” said Thorne to him- 
self, as he walked away, “‘ that her manner warned 
me not to commit myself. It has ended just as I 

feared. I did hope to prove that there was a little 





womanly feeling under that light exterior ; but 
they are all equally heartless, and I—-I am aston- 


ished at my own changeableness! That I did 
love the other sincerely, my feelings assured me ; 
yet now Annie has entire possession of my senses ! 
Oh, Annie, why have you no heart?” 

The coldness of the air aroused him to the fact 
that he was glovelesg; and remembering that he 
had lett them at Mrs. Clark’s, he retraced his 
steps. 

**I shall see her once more,” he murmured; 
**but can I trust myself? Imust. I cannot deny 
myself this,” 

He re-entered the house with the freedom of old 
acquaintanceship, and, as he entered the parlor, 
heard,a low, passionate voice, saying : 

“And it has come to this! But he does not 
know it! I am sure he could suspect nothing! 
Oh, Hal! Hal! I love you, spite of all! What 
shall I do? what shall I do?” 

And he saw Annie, with her head bent upon her 
hands, tears trickling down through her fingers. 

**Come to me, darling, and let me comfort you,” 
replied a tender voice, and Hal Thorne, bending 
toward her, drew her bowed form within his 
arms. 

She burst from him, and stood up with flashing 
eye. 

**How dare you,” she cried, ‘come here and 
steal my secret from me? You learn my weak- 
ness, and dare to pity me!” 

“Hear me, Annie,” he said, gently detaining 
her, as she would have left him. ‘I have loved 
you long ; but your manner taught me to guard 
my feelings. I came here this evening, resolved 
to risk all, and ask a return, I had not much 
hope, and your manner chilled me. I went away, 
resolved never to see you again—and I am thank- 
ful for the accident which called me back. I had 
a wrong impression of you, as you doubtless had 
of me ; but if you will trust your happiness in my 
keeping, 1 will strive to undo that impression. 
Will you, Annie? and am I forgiven ?” 

** Yes,” 





DON’T JUDCE FROM APPEAR- 
ANCES. 


**Hatroa, Limpy, the cars will start in a 
minute; hurry up, or we shall leave you behind.” 

The cars were waiting at a station of one of our 
Western railroads. The baggage-master was busy with 
checks. The men were hurrying to and fro with chests 
and valises, packages and trunks. Men, women and 
children were rushing for the cars, and hastily securing 
their seats, while the locomotive snorted, and puffed. 

A man dressed was standing on the plat- 
form of the depot. He was looking around him, and 
seemingly paid little attention to what was passing. It 
was easy to see that he was lame. At a hasty glance 
one might easily have supposed that he was a man of 
neither wealth nor influence. The conductor gave him 
a contemptuous look, and slapping him familiarly on 
the shoulder, called out: = 

“Halioa, Li , better get al 
leave you behind.” rn < ee 
“Time enough, I reckon,” replied the individual, 
aud he retained his seemingly listless position. 

The last trunk was tumbled into the a 
‘All aboard!” cried the conductor. “Get on, Limpy!”’ 
said he, as he passed the lame, carelessly-dressed man. 
The lame man made no reply. 

Just as the train was slowly moving away the lame 
man" stepped on to the platiorm of the last car, and 
walking in, quietly took a seat. The train had moved 
on a few miles when the conductor appeared at the 
door of the car where our triend was sitting. Passing 
along, he soon discovered the stranger whom he had 
seen at the station. 

** Band out your money here.” 

“I don’t pay,”’ replied the lame man, very quietly. 

“Don’t pay ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

* We'll see about that: I shall put you off at the next 
station!” and he seized the valise which was on the 
rack over the head of our friend. 

“ Better not be so rough, young man,” returned the 


The conductor released the for a moment, 
and seeing that he -ould do no more then, passed on to 
collect the fare from the other passengers. As he 
stopped at a seat a few paces off, a gentleman who had 
heard the conversation just mentioned looked up at 
the conductor, and asked him ; 

“Do you know whom you were speaking to just 
now ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That was Peter Warburton, the President of the 


“ Are you sure of that ?’”’ replied the conductor, trying 


The color rose a little in the young man’s face, but 
with a strong effort he controlled himself and went on 
collecting his fare as usual. 

Meanw: Mr. Warburton sat quietly im his seat; 
none of those near him could unravel the expression of 
his face, nor tell what would be the next movement in 
the scene. And he—of whatthoughthe? He had been 
rudely treated; he had been unkindly taunted with the 
infirmity perhaps which had come t no fault of 
his. He revenge himself if he chose. He could 
tell the directors the simple truth, and the man 
would be deprived of his place at once. he 
do it? 

And yet why should he care? He knew what he was 
worth. He knew how he had risen by his own exertions 
to the position he now held. When, a little orange- 
peddler, he stood by the street he had many 
arebuff. He had outlived those days of hardship; he 
was respected now. Should he care for a stranger’s 
roughness or taunt? Those who sat near him waited 
curiously to see the end. 

Presently the conductor came back. With a stead 
energy he walked up to Mr. Warburton’s side; he too. 
his books from his pocket, the bank-bills, the tickets 

liected, and laid them in Mr. War- 


lace, sir,”’ he said. 
iked over the accounts for a moment, 


“TI resign my 

The President 
then m to the vacant seat at his side, said: 

“Sit down, sir; I would like to talk with you.” 

As the young man sat down, the President turned to 
him a face in which was no angry feeling, and spoke to 
him in an undertone: 

“My young friend, I have no revengeful feelings to 

fy in this matter; but og have been very imprt- 

ent. Your manner, had it been thus to a stranger, 
would have been injurious to the interests of the com- 
pany. I might tell them of this; but I will not. By 
doing 80 I should throw you out of your situation, and 
you might find it difficult to get er. Butin future 
remember to be polite to you meet. You cannot 
judge a man by the coat he wears; and even the poorest 
sbould be treated with civility. Take up your books, 
sir; I shall teil no one of what has passed. If you 





change your course, nothing that has happened euall 


injure you. Your situation is continued. Good morn 


train of care on, a8 many a train has done 
eo Arye 474 - 45 4 
learned, and the of the lesson ran somewhat 
thus: Don’t judge from appearances, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A remax school-teacher, in her advertise- 
ment, stated that she was “complete mistress of her 
own tongue.” “If that’s the case,” said a caustic old 
bachelor, “she can’t ask too much for her services.” 


‘* Have you any limbhorn bonnets?” inquired 
avery modest miss of a shopkeeper. 
“ Any what?” 
“ Any limbhorn bonnets,” 
* Any—you don’t mean mee pay a 
aan FS EY es toes it to by the proper restor- 
ves. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Ir fellows break into a h: 

To bone the cash they need, 
And get off safely with the swag, 
Tis said the thieves succeed ; 
If bankers do the self-eame thing, 

Upon a larger scale, 
And they get safely al? the swag, 
*Tis said the bankers fail, 


O’ConnELL, in addressing a jury, having ex- 
hausted every ordinary epithet of abuse, stopped for a 
word, and then added, “ this naufrageous ~ 
When afterward asked by his friends the meaning of 
the word, he confessed he did not know, but said “he 
thought it sounded well.” 


‘*Burt, as I said before, we have proved to 
you where that town line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, 
there it is, and there will it remain forever; and the 
ingenuity of my learned brother can never efface it— 
can never wash it out. No, gentlemen; he may plant 
one foot on the outermost ring of the planet Saturn, and 
plant the other on Arcturus, and seize the Pleides by 
the hair and wring them dry, but he cannot wash out 
that town line—never, never!” 


As William drew his Susan near, 
He whispered to his bride. 

“ Though queer it sounds, I love, my dear, 
To live by Suey’s side,” 


As a Scotch schoolmaster was employed one 
day in the delightful task of teaching a sharp urchin to 
cipher on the elate, the precocious pupil put the follow- 
ing question to his instauctor; ‘“‘Whaur dis a’ the 
figures gang till when they’re rubbit out ?”’ 


‘*Curpren,” said a considerate matron to 
her eny, “* you can have anything you want, but you 
must not want anything you can’t have,” 


Some people sprinkle their husbands with 
tears in order that they may sweep the cash out of their 
pockets; just as people usually sprinkle the fioor before 
sweeping. 


Te more ill a man’s luck is, the less likely 
it is to die. 


Tue chea) of lawyers—keepi "8 OWE 
pest wy ping one’s own 


Transportep for life—the man who marries 


An ent speaker is like a river—greatest 
at the ag — 


Wantep to know—whether the volume of 
sound has yet been found. 


Aut diseases speak to us solemnly and elo- 
quently except the dumb ague. 

SHocxrne knowledge—personal acquaintance 
with a galvanic battery. —— 

An arch young lady shonld be an archer, for 
she can bend her beaw as she pleases. 


Larcz men are less quarrelsome than little 
ones. Thé largest of all oceans is Pacific. 

A rustic speaker, like a hunting-dog, should 
give careful attention to his points. mne-a08 

Tznwrson says that every sea is full of life 
He should have excepted the Dead Sea. 


Iz does not follow that Rome was built in 
night because it wasn’t built in a day. 


Ss sates, if an inveterate Mo amoker, is ex- 

r—| to death, and 
paited to death by others. ® —_— 
A 


COUNTRY 4 oo LA who ‘‘ died 
without the sid-of 8 ysician.”” Such instances of 
death are very rare. 

Ows of the safest places during a thunder- 


storm is an omnfbus in motion, because it is furnished 
with a conductor. 


“Do think me guilty of falsehood?” 
asked Mr. of a gentleman he was addressing. 
“ Sir, I must render a verdict of Knott guilty.” 


*‘Anp ye have taken the tee-total pledge, 
have ye?”’ said somebody to an Irishman. 
* Indade I have, and am not ashamed of it aither.” 
** And did not Paul tell Timothy to take a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake ?”’ 
** So he did; but my name is not Timothy, and there’s 
nothing the matter with my stomach,” 


Aw old bachelor says that every woman is in 
the wrong until she cries—and then she is in the right 
instantly. 

Love, the toothache, smoke, a h, anda 
tight boot are things which cannot possibly be kept 
secret very long. 


Way is an address pronounced on board a 
= —y a finger-ring? Because it is a decoration (deck 


‘ot up a 
ours’ 


A Yanxer doctor has recently 
remedy for hard times. It consists of ten 
labor, well worked in. 


WE often hear of a man “being in advance 
of his age,” but who ever heard of a woman being in 
the same predicament ? 


A LovP-sick young gentleman, who has taken 
very much of late to writing sonnets, has just hung 
himself with one of his own | nes. 


A man lately inquiring for letters at a country 
post-office, was told there was none, upon which he 
asked if there was not another post-office in the place ? 


Ir a man is detected in an attempt to take a 
pint pot, is it to be proceeded against as an act of felony, 
or sitnply regarded as a strong desire for carrying out a 
measure P 


A panpy, wishing to be witty, accosted an 
old rag-mn as follows: 
“You take gil sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t 
ou?’ 
. “Yes; jump in—jump in!” 


A wov.p-ze gentleman, the other day, called 





at a post-office, and displayed his ignorance of natural 
history or the French language, or both, by requesting 
to be supplied with a stamped antelope / 
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INDIANS SPEARING STURCEON IN 
ORECON. 


Tue spearman stands in the bow of his boat, 
armed with a most formidable spear. The handle, from 
seventy to eighty feet long, is made of white pine wood; 
fitted on the spear-haft is a barbed point, in shape very 
much like a shuttlecock, supposing each feather repre- 


sented by a piece of bone, thickly barbed, and very | 


sharp at the end. This is so contrived that it can be 
easily detached from the long handle by a sharp, dexter- 
ous jerk. To this barbed contrivance a long line is 
made fast, which is carefully coiled away close to the 
spearman, like the harpoon in a whale-boat. 

The four canoes, alike equipped, are paddled into the 
centre of the stream, and side by side drift slowly down 
with the current, each spearman carefully feeling along 
the bottom with his spear, constant practice having 
taught the crafty savages to know 4 sturgeon’s back 
when the spear comes in contact with it. The spear- 
head touches the drowsy fish; a sharp plunge, and the 
redskin sends the notched points through armor and 
cartilage, deep into the leather-like muscles. A skillful 
jerk frees the long handle from the barbed end, which 
remains inextricably fixed in the fish; the handle is 
‘thrown aside, the line seized, and the struggle begins. 
The first impulse is to resist this objectionable intru- 
sion, so the angry sturgeon comes up to see what it all 
means. This curiosity is generally repaid by having 4 
second spear sent crashing into him, He then takes a 
header, seeking safety in flight, and the real excitement 
commences, 

With might and main the bowman plies the paddles 
and the spearman pays out the line, the canoe flying 
through the water; the slightest tangle, the least hitch, 
and over it goes. It becomes, in fact, a sheer trial of 
paddle versus fin. Twist and turn as the sturgeon may, 
all the canoes are with him. He flings himself out of 
the water, dashes through it, under it, and skims along 
the surface; but all isin vain, the canoes and their dusky 
oarsmen follow all his efforts to escape, as a cat follows 
a mouse. Gradually the sturgeon A nag sulky and 
tired, obstinately floating on the su . The savage 
knows he is not vanquished, but only biding a chance 
for revenge; so he suortens up the line, and gathers 
quietly on him, to get another spear in. It is done; 
and down viciously dives the sturgeon. But pain and 
weariness begin to tell, the struggles grow weaker and 
weaker as life ebbs slowly away, until the mighty armor- 
plated monarch of the river yields himself a captive to 
the dusky native in his frail canoe. 








‘When you are depressed by the gaunt, 
sickly feeling of a disordered system, which needs to 
be cleansed and stimulated into healthy action, take a 
dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and see how quick you 
can be restored for a shilling. 


_— 








_Barnum’s New American Museum. 


Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
Cool! Cool! Cool! A delightfully cool atmosphere! 
Fourth week and continued Success of Mr. G. L. Fox’s 
splendid Spectacular PANTOMIME. MR. G. L. FOX, 
MISS KATE PENNOYER, MR. C. K. FOX, and the full 
and efficient grand Pantomime Company, amuse full 
and appreciative audiences every Afternoon at 2—Even- 
ing at 8, in the new anc gorgeous Comic Pantomime, 
JACK AND GILL WENT UP THE HILL. Remark- 
able Transformations, Laughable Tricks, and Mirth- 
Inspiring incidents. To be seen at all hours, Myriads 
of Curiosities, Wonders of Nature and Art. The 
CAROLINA TWINS, inseparably joined yet graceful in 
movement; Master Alley Turner, Infant Drummer; a 
Mammoth Fat Child, three years old, weighs 19616; 
Three Dwar!s; Glassblowers; Circassian Girl; ‘Two Nyl- 
ghaus; 300 Living Austrahan Birds; 3,000 Specimens of 
Native Birds; the Atrican Vulture; the Adjutant; living 
ORANG - OUTANG from Borneo; ONE HUNDRED 
LIVING MONKEYS, largest collection in America; 
living Three-Horned Bull; a Fawn; living Boa Con- 
atrictors; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 





Contagious Diseases.— Water must be adapted 
to the nature of the fish, or there will be no increase; 
the soil must be adapted to the seed, or there will be 
emall returns; and the human body must contain im. 
purities, or there will be no sickness. The man whose 
bowels and blood have been cleansed by a few 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS 

may walk through infected districts without fear. ‘‘The 
life of the flesh is in the blood.”” To secure health we 
must USE BRANDRETH’S PILLS, because we cannot 
be sick but from unhealthy accumulations in the bowels 
or the blood, which Brandreth’s Pills remove; this 
method is following nature, and is safe, and has sroop 
THE TeEsT OF TIME. See B. Brandreth in white letters 
in the Government stamp. Sold by all Druggists. 


FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they wil) always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. A liberal dis- 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will he 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 








Wanted.—Agents.—$150 to $250 per 
Month for ladies and gentlemen, everywhere, to intro- 
duce the COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, enlarged, improved and perfected. It will 
hem, fell, stitcn, bind, braid and embroider beautifully, 
and is tully warranted for five years. Price only $20. 
We pay the above wages, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Call on, or address, 
H. H. REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
All letters answered promptly, with circulars and 
terms. 569-72 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cenis. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsd¥e, N, 


Vd 


EXeclp Others VWZhile You Help Wourself! 
NEW YORK CHARITABLE CIFT CONCERT, 
For the Benefit of the Portland Sufferers. 





$75,000 in Presents. 


$30,000 in Greenbacks. 


| COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1866. 


filled by return mail. Address 


TICKETS $1 EACH. EACH PURCHASER GETS A PRESENT. Agents wanted in every city and town. Orders 
HITCHCOCE, WALEER & CO., 76 Nassau Street, New York. 





FInRST PREMIOMmM. 


$5 SEWING 5 


SEWIN 
MACHINE ! 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

| AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 15, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrImprmnG attachment; is NOISELESs in operation, 
sews with DouBLE oR Sincie Tread of aut 

with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Prewroms at 
New York and other Strate Fars, and received the 
Fut Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—/F rank Leslie’s 


“Tt sews very rapidly, and id so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y¥. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet ve 
rapidly, makes tie stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Square, 
New York. 529ly 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curli: 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 

Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 

° O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau S8t., N. Y¥. 











*“Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain tne love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


‘ 


Economy!! Sensible!!! 


Hereafter I will have my medicines put up in Sto- 
eckel’s Patent Graduated bottles. Why? Because I can 
get a bottle already graduated, at a trifling expense over 
a plain bottle, and thereby have a graduate measure at 
home. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 

568- HAGERTY BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 





Holloway’s Pilis.—Cbolera or griping of the 
bowels.—La' jum may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not only 
procure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. 








B2Az s—Au- 

burn, Golden, Flax- 

en, and Silken CURLS 

produced by the use of 

Professor Dr Brevx’s 

FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 

One application warrant- 

ed to curl the most 

straight and stubborn hair of either sex mto wavy 

ringlets or heavy, massive curla Has been used by 

the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
results, Does no injury to the hair. Price, 

by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 

mailed free, Address BERGER, SHUTIS & CO., 

Chemists ,285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 

the United States. 556-68 












5 00 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX NEW ([xVEN- 
] Tions, of great value to families; al) pay 
great profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. 
and get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 

561-72 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 








REMOVAL. 
American Lead Pencil Company, 


New York, 
Have removed to 
No. 34 John Street, New York. 
FACTORY, HUDSON CITY, N. J. 





vie 669-71 
New and Good Sheet Music. 


‘Kiss Me While I’m Dreaming,” by Wimmerstedt, 
30. “I'll Say Good-Night,” Wilmarth, 30. “Be Kind 
to Darling Sister Nel!!,”" Banks, 30. “I Love the Little 
Rippling Stream,” Crosby, 30. “The Colonel from 
Constautinop‘e,”” A Comic Song Sung by the Florences, 


40. ‘Wearing of the Green,” Transcribed by Baum- 
bach, 40. ‘Fairy Wedding Waltz,” by Turner, 30. 
These new and popular pieces will be sent post-paid, 


on rece:pt of price, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, Boston. 








WY Risksrs and 
MUSTACHES 
forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RB AURATEUR OCA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner, It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success Names 
ot all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
po | will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free Address BERGER, SHUTTS 
& ©O., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 556-68 








The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 

to Ladies > how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c.- Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 





Chastellar’s White Liquid Enamel, 


For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the skin a beautful pearl-like tint, that is only found in 

‘outh. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Eruptions, and all 
impurities of the skin, kindly healing the same, leaving 
the skin white and clear as alabaster. Its use cannot 
be detected by the closest scrutiny, and being a vege- 
table preparation, is perfectly harmless. It is the only 
article of the kind used by the French, and is con 
sidered by the Parisian as indispensable to a perfect 
toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold during the 
past year, a sufficient guarante of its efficancy. Price 
only 75 cents. Sent by mail, post paid on receipt of an 
order, by BERGER, SHUTTIS & O©o., Chemists, 285 
River Street, Troy, N. Y 556-68 





KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of charactor, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, Wet Troy, 
New York. 556-68 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N..Y. 


ORTABLE px —— — a re 
SS PRINTING OFFICE 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of , Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


600 Photogra hs of the most Promi. 
NENT PERSONS oF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 


Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings and 
Queens. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. tt 








Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A cha: , delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. ‘HUNT & CO.PeRrumens, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Royal Havana ‘Lottery. 


Official Drawing of July 17th 1866, 
No. 17718 drew 








Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
—_ paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
ver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





4% Something New. -@& 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Four Numbers of this most entertaining and beanti- 
fully illustrated periodical have been issued, and the 
Fifth Number for August is now ready. Every 
Number contains twenty or more interesting and 
elegant Engravings, besides Tales, Fairy Stories, 
Adventures, Poetry, Illustrations of Natura) History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useful and pleasing, it is a real treasure in every family. 
10 Cents a one; $1 a year. 

RANE LESLIE, Publisher, 
5637 Pearl street, New York. 








A Vatvaste Mepicrxe.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compo advertised in our columns, is a successfu 
attempt to combine and the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and Ce i 
testimonials to its value from persons to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted 
after having been proved by 
New England States, where its merits have 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis 


Spi 
—_ SSS Remarkable Remedy fo 
idney ts, 
: from the 


Vv Ritueyeand 
oidivg Urine, Bleeding 

Bladder, Gravel, and ocher Complaints. For 
See ead eany Sas be ee 
able. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
a oe and Dealers in Medicines gener- 

y- 


MICROSCOPES 6Ocrs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. D. WASHBURN & OO., Box 5,093, Bos- 
ton, Mass. eow. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

CHILD’S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 
SWING CRADLES, 

of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronz and Gilt. These goods are made with 
great care, and are pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets, 

They also call attention to their 






























































TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


which combines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
has steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability it has no equal. 

The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price list on application at 

59 John Street, New York; or 
566-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


“$trow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets, Free for 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 5668-81 








The Beautiful Art of Bname the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 

100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Addresg 

554-63 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price, 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. ¥. tf 





Agents Wanted for the Desideratum 
Holder for fastening neck-ties, looping up dress-skirts, 
etc., etc. Our Agents, male and female, make $5 to 
$10 per day. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. BELI 
& CO., Springfield, Mass. 568-71 


‘he Mammoth Informer.” 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FOR IT. 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N, Y. 558-70 





NEW MAGAZINE! | 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


_— 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellancous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ REGGOLIO, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GrRL oF Mexico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazieton. 

Ba” «FRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

&@” All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Aver 25, 1866, 














MOTT S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 








PAPER COLLAR 





The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented‘Feb. 14, 1865. 
Is made sepoben 6 Spring Wire, and is just the thing to 
wear with Pa) rs, being far superior to elastic 
cord for holding "3 “ Butlerflies,”’ ‘‘Uniques,”’ ‘‘ Bows,” 
etc., in place onthe shirt button. Also, 
BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
554-190 eow Winthrop Square, Boston. 








For Indigestion and Heartburn. For sale rte all 
Druggists. ° 


“REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER & CO., 


Fave removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete 
assortment of 
VULCANITE JEWELRY 


INDIA RUBBER 
and Fancy Goods. 
° 


713 BROADWAY. 





| M . A ee 











) MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
| Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 


called moth patches, or frockles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
| logist, 49 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold by all Druggists, and 
' by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 


~LMOFFICE | 


Price $2. 









> | eT Baan, SERIE ai ESEES 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & 

Boston, Mass., will be forwarded free by mail, wd 
ane by all Drug. cists, 











“MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
FB n° ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired, o 








WHti §.—DR. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau steeet, New 
York. 569-720 


ion ee 6 OO ae, Oe oe 
A SELTZER ApEeRIENT! 
Sold by all Druggists. 655-TTeow 











SCENE—PHILADELPHIA, CONVENTION. 
Oxp Transrent (Gent on private business, to Hotel Clerk)—“ I want a private room, sir, as free 


Srom bedbugs, fleas, mosquitoes and politicians as 








, sir.” (Surrounding politicians indignant. } 










POREAR, & S082 
scha~m Man roadway, 
neay 4th 8t., N. Y., waeistale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 





ADAME JUMEL’S “MAMMARIAL BALM” for 

p enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 

appliances ased when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 

KLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 

Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jume!l promptly 
attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 





The Crosby Opera House Art Association, 





THE OPERA HOUSE 
And Three Hundred Splendid Oil Paintings! ! 


THE PREMIUMS! 





Te 


FiRnRsT YPfPREmMmMiIvonm. 


THE CROSBY OPERA HOUSE IN CHICAGO, 
Actual cost and value of this splendid building—one of the finest in the world— 


Six Hundred Thousand Dollars! 
Annual rental of Stores, Offices and Studios, exclusive of the Opera House proper, 


Thirty Thousand Dollars! 





Aa well ta works pay oe the leading Artiste in 


BIERSTADT’S great Painting, “THE YO SEMITE VALLEY,” Value $20,000. 
ROPSEY’S splendid work, ‘‘AN AMER{CAN AUTUMN, * Value $6,000. 
8 National 


NSTANT MEYER’S celebrated inting 
BEARD’S Western Landscape, ‘“‘ DEER ON TH 
‘8 magnificent Landscape, “‘ ALPINE 


“ IRVING AND HIS FRIENDS,” Vane $5,000, 
OODS IN AUTUMN,” Value $5,000. 
‘.. RECOGNITION,” \ Value $5,000. 
.”* Value $4,000. 
SCENERY.” Value $3,000. 


the whole of MR. CROSBY’S PRIVATE COL- 


the country, and 
BUST OF PRESIDENT LI NCOLN, executed from life by u. Voix, 


LECTION, life-size marbie 
‘Value $2,800, being by stale ROCO Es te enameeaeres” 
Biwer Offered by any Art Union. 


on Exhibition, a part 


This collection will be on alternately, 
STITUTE, 625 BROADWAY, the holders ot Certificates of Membership being entitled 


t 


in the owns np OY CHICAGO, and ‘the ART IN- 
to admission free of charge. 





Tickets of Membership: 


N.B.—Each Artist’s Proof ha 


with one of the following beautiful Steel Engravings: 
“GATHERING APPLES,” by Jznome 
aes Fo poy ary IRVING AND HIS FRIENDS.” For $15, Three Shares 
the fine 


: “THE LITTLE WAN- 
Tuomrson. For $10, Two Shares or Certi- 


“MERCY’S DREAM,” by D. Hunrinoron. For $20, 


Chneene-Innguaving (issued exclusively by the Crosby Art Association), 
te ew Fe for $50, Ten Shares or 


Certificates are issued, with a 
"* «* Mercy’ ‘sDream,” or the “‘ American Autumn." 


voleached and signed by the urtish, is both rare and desirable. 


Full Plan and Details of the Drawing. 


The Subs¢ription Books will be closed on the 22d of September, and will be placed in the hands of the follow- 
Ss. who have kindly consentéd to act as the Chicago members of the Committee to conduct the award 
of 


on the ist of October following: 
WM. F. COOLBAUGH, President Union Nat. Bank. 
HALL, Treasurer C. B. & Q. B. RB. 
E. G. HALL, Hall, Kimbark & Co. 


JAS. H. BOWEN, aeons Third National Bank. 
Se 0. F tennant American Ex, 


These re ee ee eee ae ae ee country as they may add totheir num- 
ber for ey yp fairly pecoens the shareholders at large, will have the SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE AW ALL ‘AILS. cd nae gh ae wr hye fo : Two hundred and ten 
thousand and three hundred and two 


undred paintings, and the 
dra 


ANCE IN FEE OF AN UNINCUMBERED 


TITLE TO THE CROSBY OPERA HOUSE. Information relative to the title and legal arrangements will be fur- 
nished on application at the real estate office of Messrs. Rees & Ayres, Chicago. 
CERTIFICATES FIVE 


NOTICE.—In ordering Certificates, 
ee een ae eee 
Certificates and 


communications should be addressed to U 
‘ow York, Oh At De ge 


please name Engra desired. Send Drafts, Post Office Money se or 


written, as ever wh OnOGnY, bon 
CROSBY, Actuary, A. A., and 


House , Chicago, ti. 
PUBLISHED PROSPECTUS. 





FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Foed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE ©O., 
606 Broadway, New York. 





565-750 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
— sed cmame, mailed to ony 0<azeus for 0 cts: 
r ee Address 
. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


~ GALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 








way. . Warranted for Six Years. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
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WILLIAM T. FRY & co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
9 
Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
DRESSING-CASES, 
§ 0 OLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
tfo BEWARE OF I ATIONS. POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
: 134 & 136 William Street, N. Y. 


BANEEBRS, Every traveler should carry one of Fry’s Flasks. For 
And others should send to all parts of the United States | sale at all ing Hou cipal Drug, Hardware, Fancy —_ 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo ond ‘Sporting ouses in the United States. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO SOLDIERS !! 


WILLLAM S. MORSE & CO., 
Attorneys and Solicitors of Claims, 


Washington, DPD. C. 
We will forward all necessary papers for the collection of Bounty on application. 


From the Washington Daily Chronicle. 
“Major William 8. Morse was the author of the bill for the Equalization of Bounties as originally introduced 
by the Hon. Geo. W. Julian, M. C. of Indiana, and passed by the House of Representatives on the 28th of July 
last. The soldiers owe more'to his efforts than to any other person for the passage of the present law."’ 
Send your discharges to our address, and we will prepare and forward all necessary papers by return mail. 
Correspondents liberally dealt with. Address 
WILLIAM 8S. MORSE & CO., Washington, D.C. 

















REFERENCES: 
Major-Gen. ROBERT 0. SOHENCK, Chairman House Military Commission. 
“« « JOHN H. KETCHAM _M. oe New York. 


Hon. GEO. W. JULIAN, M. ©., Indiana. 
“ HAMILTON WARD, M. ©. 


GRAND NW ATIONAL CONCERT, 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS’. AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN HOME FUND, 
Grover’s Theatre, ‘Wasnington, D. . C., Dedgeuet until Thursday Eve’g, Oct. 11, 1866. 


300,000 Tickets, at $1 cach. 75,000 Presents,” valued at $250,000, consisting of fine Residences, Lots, Pianos, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware, etc., etc, 


, New York, and Senators and Members of Congress generally. 





A CARD.—A large number of the Tickets remaining Unsold, it will be necessary to POSTPONE THE DRAW- 
ING until THURSDAY, the 11th of October,1866, at which time it will positively occur. 

The many swindling schemes that have been presented to the public during the last few months some» 
what delayed our sales, until we were able to satisfy the people th: out the country that this enterprise was 
genuine, and solely for charitable purposes. The Directors are t of 7 sale of every ticket, and have 
allotted sufficient time to guarantee the sales without any further 

Postmasters, Booksellers, etc., are to act as agents, tickets ¥ will be supplied upon applicatino; 
but no commission will be allowed. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
Major H. A. HALL, President Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, Col. CHARLES CAPEHART, Major M. H. ALBER» 
GER, WILLIAM 8S. MORSE. 


TREASURY a, Orrice oF INTERNAL REVENUE, WASHINGTON, June 27, 1866. 
~ whereas H. A. Halland others, as ‘‘ Managing Directors”’ of the “‘Grand National Concert,” to be held in 
ashington, D. C., on the 2d of August next, have made due application to L. Olephane, Collector of Internal 
Revenue tor the Collection District of the District of Columbia, for permission to hold a lottery, raffle, or gift 
enterprise, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said lottery, raffle, or gitt enterprise 
will be devoted to to charitable uses, permission is hereb: ted to such '‘ Managing Directors” to hold such 
lottery, raffle, or gift entcrprise, free from all charge, w cieherties + ‘4. BOLLINA Oona raffle 

or gift enterprise. Commissioner. 


All orders must be addressed, with stamps enclosed, to 
WILLIAM 8S. MORSE Secretary, Lock Box 37, Washington, D. C. 


WE REFER, BY PERM:SSION, TO 

or-General Winfield 8. Hancock, U. 8. A.; General Robt. C. Schenck, M. C., Ohio; General Halbert E. Paine, 
M. C., Wis.; General John H. Ketcham, M. C., N. Y.; General James G. Biunt, Kan.; General N. G. Hedrick, 
Iowa; General D. C. McCallum, D. C.; General O. Vv. Dayton, N. ¥.; Hon. Thos. W. Ferry, M. C., Mich.; Hon. 
Geo. Lawrence, M. C,, Penn.; D. ©. af Esq., ; Major J. "E. Do hty, N. Y.; Hon. Henry C. Deming, 
M. C., Conn.; Hon. Ebon C. Ingersoll, M. C., IL; — “Bawuel J. Randall, M. C., Penn. ; Hon, T. G. Bergen, 
M. C., N. ¥.; Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. 8.; Hon. Tra Harris, U. 8. 8.; Hon. BF. Wade, U. 8. 8.; ‘Hon. Kelian 
V. Whaley, M. C., W. Va.; Hon. William D. Kelley, M. C., Penn. ; Hon. A. HL. Lafiin, M. C., N. Y.; ‘Hon. Leonard 
Myers, M. C., Penn. ; Hon. William A. Newell, M. C., N. 3.3 Hon. George W. Julisn, M. Cc. Ind.; Hon. Stephen 
F. Wilson, M. C., Penn. ; Hon. J. B. Grinnel, M. ©. Towa; “Major G. M. Van ty. ¥.; General R. B. Hayes, 
M. C., Obio; Hon. 8. T. ” Holmes, M. C., N. ¥.; Hon. G. R. Latham, M. C., Va.; Hon. James A. Marvin, 
M. C., N. ¥.; Hon. Thomas T. Davis, M. C., N. 'Y. ; Duncan, Navaro & Co., Bankers, No. 5 Bowling Green, Agents 


for New York. 
. . Tickets Sold by G. M. VAN BUREN & CO., 254 Broadway, New York. 


‘Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large ana tariving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per yable within four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
and good a sockety. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Lette: rs answered. Papers 
+t full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, | mene Post Office, Landis Township, 


From Re} Report of Sotow Ronrsox, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune ae 
“It i¢ one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level a | and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming, that we know of this side of the Western prairics.”’ . 
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